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N 1869, Major Powell made his 
first famous descent of the Green- 
Colorado River from the Union 
Pacific Railway in Wyoming to 
the mouth of the Virgin River in Nevada, 
a feat of exploration unsurpassed, per- 
haps unequalled, on this continent. It 
became necessary to supplement it by 
a second expedition to supply deficiencies 
caused by misfortunes on the first; and 
to extend the work. A vast pcrtion of 
the basin of the Colorado was a complete 
blank on the map until this second ex- 
pedition accomplished its end; even 
some of the most general features were 
before that not understood. No canyon 
above the mouth of the Virgin had been 
recorded topographically, and the physi- 
ography was unknown. The map, the 
hypsometric and hydrographic data, 
the geologic sections and geologic data, 
the photographs, ethnography, and in- 
deed about all the first information con- 
cerning the drainage area in question 
were the results of the labors of this 
second expedition, of which no special 
recognition was ever made. This volume* 
furnishes the first complete account of 
it. In its preparation the author’s 
diary and notes were supplemented by 
those of several other members of the 
party; and Major Powell himself com- 
mended the author’s desire to place on 
record the second expedition. 

The upper continuation of the Colorado 
proper is Green River, the difference 
in name being due to an early misappre- 
hension. The total length is about 
2,000 miles, half of the distance being 
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through deep canyons more or less for- 
bidding and rugged. By the year 1840 
most of the geographical features of 
the Great West had been determined by 
the trappers and fur traders, but the 
long series of canyons on this river proved 
a serious barrier, and, though there was 
some knowledge of their character, there 
had been no known exploration below 
the mouth of the Uinta as far as the 
mouth of the Virgin, and what had been 
attempted above was not on record; 
was forgotten in fact. Ashley and 
Manly, with a few companions had ven- 
tured down a distance from Green River 
in 1825 and 1849 respectively, the latter 
to near the mouth of the Uinta, and Meek 
had been through Lodore on the ice, 
but when Major Powell in 1868 deter- 
mined to make the descent in full, he 
knew nothing about these previous ex- 
ploits; and very few others knew of them. 
Manly’s account was not published till 
1894, a quarter of a century after Powell’s 
first descent. Between the mouth of 
the Uinta and the mouth of the Virgin 
there is no record of anyone having been 
on the river before Powell, except the 
name of “D. Julien 1836” which occurs 
on the rocks in Labyrinth, Stillwater, 
and Cataract canyons. Who D. Julien 
was, where he came from, what he did, 


*A Canyon Voyage. The Narrative of the 
Second Powell Expedition down the Green-Col- 
orado River from Wyoming and the explora- 
tions on land, in the years 1871 and 1872, by 
Frederick 8S. Dellenbaugh, with fifty illustra- 
tions. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. 
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and whither he went, have so far not 
been discovered.* 

This name was not found till 1890. 
There was a story of a descent through 
the Grand Canyon of a man named 
White, but this was never deemed a 
fact by those familiar with the country, 
and in 1910 was conclusively shown to 
be erroneous by Robert Brewster Stan- 
ton who found and had an interview with 
James White. The Colorado then above 
the Virgin, was practically unexplored 
when Major Powell went into the work, 
and with his two expeditions elucidated 
the problem. Lieut. Ives in 1858 had 
come up from the Gulf to near the mouth 
of the Virgin, and though “Capt.” 


Johnson, a steamboat navigator anti- 
cipated him in the actual journey by 
a few days, Ives remains the real explorer 
of the lower portion of the river; and when 
Powell reached the mouth of the Virgin 
on his first descent, the exploration of the 
entire immediate course of the river was 
completed. The Indians, it may be 
remarked, usually avoided the canyons 
and were unable to convey information 
of value concerning them. The work 
of the second Powell expedition was to 
corroborate, to secure details, and to 


*If any person reading this has authentic in- 
formation concerning D. Julien 1836, Mr. F. D. 
Delienbaugh, 7 West 43rd St., New York would 
be glad to know of it. 
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Looking down upon Glen Canyon cut through homogeneous 


sandstone. 


explore the contiguous country. By 
great good fortune I became a member 
of this second party, and arrived with 
them by the recently completed Union 
Pacific Railway at Green River City, 
April 29th, 1871. Here we outfitted 
and thoroughly overhauled our boats 
which had been built by a man named 
Bagley in Chicago of well seasoned oak. 
There were three of them, and each had 
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three compartments decked over, and 
water tight, wherein to pack the large 
quantity of provisions and instruments 
necessary, all articles being encased in 
rubber bags. Below Green River City, 
Wyoming, there was then not a single 
settler, nor a settlement of any kind on 
or near the river for a distance of more 
than a hundred miles to the nearest 
outpost of civilization. But our boats 
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Cataract Canyon 


were strong, and our nerves were sound, 
and each man had a rubber life-pre- 
server, so we anticipated no serious 
difficulties. On the evening of the 24th 
of May nothing more remained to be 
done. The Second Powell Expedition 
was ready to start. At ten o’clock the 
morning of the 25th we pushed out 
into the swift current. There were 
“Good-bye and God-speed” from the 
little group of citizens on the shore with 
a cheer; and we responded with three 
and passed out of sight. The settle- 
ment, the railway, the people were gone; 
the magnificent wilderness was ours. 
The order of going was, first the Emma 
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Photo by E. O. Beaman, 1871 


Dean, second the Nellie Powell, and last 
the Canonita. From the boats a traverse 
of the river was carried on, as we descend- 
ed, with prismatic compasses. We 
were armed with Winchester repeaters 
and revolvers and we had plenty of the 
best ammunition. We _ expected no 
opposition from Indians, but should it 
come, eleven men so well equipped ought 
to be able to take care of themselves. 
The country at first was broken. 
Cliffs, buttes and mesas were everywhere 
with an occasional valley several miles 
wide. The third day of navigation was 
in a fierce and blinding gale sweeping 
the river and filling our eyes with sharp 
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The Grand Canyon 
From north side near Fort of Tcrorweap Valley, Uinkaret District 


sand. Nevertheless we could see high 
up before us some bright red rocks 
marking the first canyon of the series 
that separates this river from the com- 
mon world. From these bright rocks 
standing like a flame on the top of the 
ridge the Major had bestowed on the 
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With 


place the name of Flaming Gorge. 
a sweep and a whirl, the river thrust 
us within the cliffs rising some 1300 feet 


above the water. We were now 62 
miles from our starting point and 262 
feet below it, and we were at the beginning 
of the real battle with the “Sunken 
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River.”” Henceforth high and forbidding 
cliffs with few breaks would imprison 
the stream on both sides. Flaming 
Gorge is easy to get in and out of by 
land, but the next canyon was the reverse. 
At a sudden bend we cut deeper into 
the mountain till on both sides we were en- 
closed by almost perpendicular precipices 
of limestone about 1600 feet high. The 
canyon was surprisingly beautiful and 
romantic. The river seemed to change 
its mood here and began to flow with 
an impetus it had exhibited nowhere 
above. And here at the foot of the 
right hand wall, which was perpendicu- 
lar for 800 feet, we beheld our first real 
rapid, gleaming like a jewel from its 
setting, in the sunlight which fell into 
the gorge. The rapid was small, a 
mere chute, and perhaps hardly worth 
mention. This gorge was short, and 
described a complete horseshoe from 
which we named it Horseshoe Canyon. 
At its foot where the heights were still 
great but not so precipitous we halted 
beside a beautiful creek on the right, 
which we named Kingfisher from the 
numbers of these birds flying about. 
The next canyon which closed in on us 
was similar to Flaming Gorge, and, from 
the numerous kingfishers there, we called 
it after them. These three canyons 
were short, all three making a distance 
by river of only ten miles. The separa- 
tions were not stretches of open country 
but only a greater parting of the moun- 
tains with easier slopes. 

The next gorge began abruptly with 
precipices on both sides at the entrance, 
and we were in rough water at once. 
At low water this entrance would be 
less difficult but we were running on 
a high tide and we shot along with fierce 
rapidity. So close to the right hand cliff 
was our boat swept that one of our row- 
locks was torn off by an overhanging 
rock. Our second boat was capsized 
on some rocks on the left just as we were 
whirled around a bend out of sight. 
We gained a small cove and landed, the 
Major climbing rapidly up the cliffs 
to see what he could. Meanwhile the 
Canonita came safely in to where we 
were and both waited for the result above, 
as we could not go there. After about 
three quarters of an hour the boat ar- 
rived practically uninjured, with her 
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crew much elated over the distinction 
of experiencing the first capsize. The 
river averaged about 250 feet wide with 
a six mile current and waves more than 
five feet in vertical height. The waves 
broke up stream as river waves always 
do, and we shipped quantities of water. 
The walls were steep and soon reached 
an altitude of 1200 to 2500 feet. One 
day we passed a place where some flat- 
bottomed boats lay abandoned on the 
left bank, and a pine board was sticking 
in the sand to mark the last resting place 
of Hook, the leader of a party which 
had tried to follow Powell on his first 
trip. The cliffs ran up to 2500 feet and 
for several days we met with rough river 
and difficult navigation. One rapid we 
called Ashley Fall from the fact that 
the famous fur trader had marked his 
name and the date 1825 on a rock nearby 
when he attempted to descend the river. 
In was not much of a fall, being only 
nine or ten feet, but it was sudden, and 
as we looked down from our camp that 
night the mists rising presented a small 
lunar bow, the first I had ever seen. 
One afternoon we came suddenly out 
into a small valley or park formerly 
valled by trappers “Little Brown’s 
Hole.”’ Here we halted a day or two 
amidst the most abundant signs of game 
I have ever seen, but we had little time 
for hunting. We did our work and stuck 
toour bacon. From there we ran through 
the balance of what we called Red Can- 
yon, making 25 miles in all for this gorge, 
and came out into what is now known as 
Brown Park. Here we met with a party 
of Texas cattlemen who had wintered 
with a large herd in this salubrious val- 
ley on the way to California. We got 
some fresh beef of them, the bulk of 
which we “jerked” for future use. The 
river was broader and calm. Sometimes 
we lashed our boats together and drifted. 
while the Major read selections from 
The Lady of the Lake, which seemed to 
fit the scene well. 

In a day or two we beheld rising before 
us the wonderful portal which we called 
the Gate of Lodore; the abrupt entrance 
to the canyon of Lodore. It is 
visible for miles, looming some 2500 
feet above the river which has carved it. 
We were now 130 miles by river from 
our starting point and 700 feet below it. 
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In The Grand Canyon. 


Lodore it was said would add marvel- 
lously to our descent for it was named for 
“the way the water comes down at Lo- 
dore.”’ 

And Lodore was all we anticipated. 
The water came down with magnificent 
violence, the cliffs towered to the height 
of 2500 feet and more, and we had all 
the hard work we desired. At Disaster 
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Running the 
From a sketch afterwards by F. S. Dellenbaugh 


Falls where a boat was lost on the first 
voyage, we had better luck and by going 
slowly and cautiously we passed the 
dread spot in safety. In the sand we 
found some old forks and a rusty bake- 
oven showing that someone had been 
here before Powel’. We did not know 
who nor when. Manly’s party in ’49 
had a rough time of it in Lodore and the 
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articles we saw may have belonged to 
them. The declivity is greater in 
Lodore than anywhere on the river, 
except in Cataract and one or two parts 
of the Grand Canyon. Lodore is about 
20 miles long. with a fall of over 400 
feet. It ends at the mouth of the Yampa, 
where the immediate walls break down 
into Echo Park, for a mile or two, then 
they close once more to form Whirlpool 
Canyon, whence we issued into Island 
Park at the foot of which there was an 
entrance to the next canyon similar to 
the Gate of Lodore, though not so mag- 
nificent or so high. As soon as we had 
passed this abrupt doorway the cliffs 
fell back and the canyon became wider. 
It was called Split-Mountain because 
the river runs longitudinally along the 
axis of the upheaval. 

The Major now took our Emma Dean 
and went ahead, desiring to get in com- 
munication with the world at the Uinta 
Agency as soon as possible. We followed 
in a day or two, and running abruptly 
out of Split-Mountain found ourselves 
in the beginning of a great valley, now 
called Wonsits valley, about 87 miles 
long. After several days we arrived at 
the mouth of the Uinta and got in touch 
with the Indian agency forty miles to 
the westward. From there we received, 
as previously arranged, fresh supplies 
and also the information that the party 
which was to pack supplies in to our 
next designated supply station at the 
mouth of what is now called Fremont 
River, could not get to the place as no 
one knew where it was. They had tried 
and got stalled in an unknown region. 
Major Powell decided therefore to con- 
tinue on from the agency by himself to 
Salt Lake City and then make a detour 
via Manti, striking the river again at 
Gunnison Crossing, which was a known 
point, with a trail leading to it and 
bringing with him on pack animals 
what supplies he could. On August 
4th we went on with the three boats, the 
Nellie Powell leading with Professor 
Thompson, now in sole command. The 
next canyon, Desolation, enfolded us 
in its massive cliffs very gradually but 
in a day of two more we were descend- 
ing on a strong current between walls 
reaching sometimes to 2800 or 3000 feet. 
The river water was diminishing fast 
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in quantity and lower water gave us 
much harder work and battered the 
boats more, but it made navigation safer, 
being less headlong. This canyon was 
97 miles long, and when we had passed 
through the succeeding one called Gray, 
we were in Gunnison Valley and halted 
at its beginning to await our chief. In 
the third day after our halt he came with 
several mules laden with provisions, and 
accompanied by two Mormons as packers. 
When the goods had been transferred 
to the boats these men returned to the 
distant settlement and we continued 
our descent. 

Gunnison Valley was passed and the 
mouth of the San Rafael was reached 
where the cliffs began once more to hem 
us in, though the waters ran with great 
tranquility. This was Labyrinth Can- 
yon, over 60 miles long, deriving its 
name from its winding character. At 
its foot was Bonito Bénd where the next 
of the series, Stillwater, began. We now 
saw frequent signs, especially ruins, 
caves, ete., of the house-builders who 
formerly were very numerous in and 
around the canyons from this point as 
far west as the mouth of the Virgin. 
Ruins of this kind are now well under- 
stood, but then were a novelty, at least 
to us. There was no trouble in passing 
through the smooth reaches of Still- 
water and we soon came to the foot of 
it, marked by the entrance of the canyon 
of Grand river. We had now descended 
539 miles, and 2215 feet in altitude. 
The junction of the Green and Grand 
being 3860 feet above the sea, and our 
ultimate destination, the mouth of the 
Virgin being but 700, we still had before 
us a descent of 3160 feet, which meant 
more rough water somewhere. We were 
now on the threshold of Cataract Can- 
yon the first of those of the Colorado 
proper. We had reached the latter 
part of September. The moment the 
great cliffs cut off the warmth of the 
direct sun we were thrown suddenly 
from summer to winter, and our satu- 
rated clothing uncomfortably cool in 
sunlight became icy with the evapora- 
tion and the cold shadow-air. In a 
characteristic day’s rum we made a 
trifle less than seven miles, running nine 
rapids and portaging past five others. 
The river was about 200 feet wide. Cat_ 
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Stillwater Canyon. 


aract Canyon is 41 miles long, and in 
its middle stretch of say, 20 miles, con- 
tains some of the most furious river of 


the entire stream. The water falls like 
a mountain brook. The Brown party 
which followed 18 years later lost their 
provisions here, and still later the Best 
party was wrecked. In places there 
was a vast amount of driftwood in tre- 
mendous piles; trees, limbs, boughs, 
railroad ties—a great mixture of all 
kinds, some of it fully fifty feet above 
the ordinary level of the river. There 


WE 


Photo by E. O. Beaman, 1871 


were large and small tree-trunks with 
the ends battered to a spongy mass of 
splinters. The cliffs finally reached a 
height of 2800 feet, one quarter mile 
apart at top, a few hundred feet at bot- 
tom, and at places striking me as being 
perpendicular, especially in the curve 
of the bends. The boats appeared no 
more than little chips on the swirling 
current, and we not worth mentioning. 
Emerging safely at last from this diffi- 
cult place, we ran easily through the 
nine miles of the following canyon called 
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Narrow and arrived at the desolate spot 
where the Fremont river joins the Colo- 
rado. Here we were to have received 
the instalment of rations, but the inabil- 
ity of our land party to find a way in 
caused us to plan to reach the 
next or third station, the ‘Crossing of 
the Fathers” on the rations brought 
in from Uinta Agency and by way of 
Manti. We were by this time getting 
so very low in our larder that it was 
determined to push ahead as fast as 
possible and leave here one of the boats 
to be picked up by a land exploring party 
the next year. The Canonita was ac- 
cordingly hauled up on a bench 40 feet 
above the water and filled with sand. 
Her cargo and her crew were divided 
between the other two boats. 

We were hungry and a shaggy lot. 
Our clothes had been almost worn off 
in the rapids, and our shoes were in 
shreds. Glen Canyon which was before 
us proved to be not very wild or difficult 
and we made excellent time, though in 
places, the river 400 feet wide, was so 
fallen and shallow that we were at times 
forced to leap overboard to protect the 
boats from the rocky bottom. The 
water was alternately shallow and sud- 
denly ten feet deep. We were sometimes 
obliged to walk in the water for great 
distances to ease the boats over ridges. 
Occasionally the rock bottom was as 
smooth as a ball room floor; again it 
would be carved in the direction of the 
current into thousands of sharp polished 
ridges, from three to twelve inches part. 
About two miles below the San Juan we 
stopped at one of the glens or amphi- 
theaters worn by side streams out of 
the homogeneous sandstone composing 
the walls. This one was entered by 
a narrow gorge which, after some dis- 
tance, widened at the bottom to about 
500 feet leaving the upper walls arching 
over to form a dome-shaped cavern 
some 200 feet high with a very narrow 
belt of sky visible above. This was an 
example of a hundred such places which we 
had no time to investigate. On a smooth 
space of the side wall we saw the names, 
carved by themselves, of Seneca Howland, 
O. G. Howland, and William Dunn, three 
men of the first party who further down 
were ambushed and killed by the Shi- 
wits Indians. The place had been named 
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by them “Music Temple” because when 
they sang their voices sounded well. 

We landed not far below this at the 
foot of the Navaho Mountain, and wished 
to climb it, but the larder was now down 
to the last morsel, there was no game to 
be had in the midst of this desert, and 
we could not risk delay. The remaining 
food was divided into two portions, one 
for supper, the other for breakfast. 
When we should reach El Vado de los 
Padres (the Crossing of the Fathers) 
our next station, we felt sure we could 
find our way over the Indian trail, 
northwestward about 100 miles, to the 
new frontier settlement of Kanab, if 
our supplies should not be there. But the 
rations were there, under the care of a 
couple of prospectors waiting to ask us 
about mining possibilities. above, and 
that night we had the first “‘square” 
meal we had eaten for a month. 

The Major, with one or two others 
left us, to return when we should at last 
reach Kanab, via which the Major was 
now to go to Salt Lake City, with a view 
to preparing for our further work and 
especially our descent the next year 
through the wonderful gorges below; 
Marble and Grand Canyons. The 
water was now very low as it was 
October and in the winter months the 
river reaches its lowest. We did not 
realize it then, but the winter is the time 
to make the passage through the Grand 
Canyon because of this low stage of 
water that enables the voyager to avoid 
some of the worst places by portages, 
although it adds greatly to his labor. 
We thought the low temperature of 
the water would be too much for us as 
we already had suffered a good deal from 
this cause in Cataract Canyon, but it 
would have been better for us had we 
then proceeded by easy stages, A great 
obstacle to our going by easy stages lay 
in the fact that there was then not one 
single place known where provisions 
could be brought in to the river, in the 
whole length of Marble and Grand Can- 
yons. There was only one way there- 
fore and that was to explore the country 
contiguous to the giant gorges first, and 
this we did, especially on the north side, 
during the next eight months. 

Near the end of October we reached 
the mouth of the Paria, now designated 
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Canyon of 


on maps as Lee Ferry from the fact that 


John D. Lee of “Mountain Meadow 
Massacre” notoriety, came in to that 
place the following year, 1872, and began 
his ferry with one of our boats. From 
this place we eventually went to Kanab 
which was to be our head-quarters for 
the winter, and carried our investiga- 
tions into the country to the eastward 
and northeastward and southward as 
far as the Colorado river, and westward 
and northward for considerable distances. 
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Lodore Photo by E. O. Beaman, 1871 


It was found that a pack train could go 
all the way down to the Colorado by the 
tributary canyon of Kanab, and down 
this way therefore it was planned to 
transport rations for our use when we 
should “run” the Grand Canyon. To 
the eastward we succeeded in getting 
to the mouth of Fremont river, which 
turned out not to be the river our land 
party had tried to descend but was 
further east. 

The summer flood on the Colorado in 
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1872 was extremely high. When we 
reached by land the boat we had left 
at the mouth of the Fremont, we found 
one of the oars washed away. We took 
the Canonita down from there to the 
mouth of the Paria without any trouble, 
the high water obliterating the shoals 
of our previous experience, and making 
it unnecessary togow, the current being 
exceedingly swift 

Arriving at the Paria, we found Lee 
installed there with one of his wives. 
He was at first suspicious of us, thinking 


that we might capture him for the govern- _ 


ment, whose agents had been after him 
for years.* But he became quite friendly 
and evidently regretted the fierce and 
fanatical part he played in the massacre, 
though he would not admit his guilt. 
In fact he claimed that he had tried to 
prevent that horrible scene. 

One of our boats proved to be in bad 
condition after the winter, and as we 
now had only seven left of our experienced 
river party, three having departed during 
the winter, it was decided to leave be- 
hind the poorest boat, the Nellie Powell, 
and she was consequently presented to 
Lee for his ferry. Our prospective voy- 
age through the great canyon below 
was considered almost a forlorn hope 
and nobody cared to take the risk and 
join us. The former party had fared 
badly in the tumultuous waters, and 
the outlook was uncertain. About the 
middle of August the river had fallen 
sufficiently for us to make a start and 
we were soon in the depths of Marble 
Canyon, as the first 65 miles of the 
283 miles of the greatest canyon on earth 
are called. The dividing line is formed 
by the equally deep canyon of the Little 
Colorado. The rapidity with which the 
water went down and the walls went 
up as we cut into the plateau gave a 
vivid impression of descending into the 
very bowels of the earth, and this im- 
pression seemed daily to intensify. The 
average width of the top was about one 
and one quarter miles, while the breadth 
of the water itself plunging along the 
bottom was not more than 125 feet. 
The walls ran up to 2500 and then to 
about 3500 feet while at the same time 
they seemed nearer to each other; they 
seemed to have a determination to close 
together overhead as we looked down 
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the descending waters before us, with 
cliff mounting on cliff, and the distance 
from one to the other appearing so very 
small. The high stage of water was 
sometimes exactly right for speed and 
safety both. There were many very 
big rapids and the impetuous river, tur- 
bid and grim, rushed down with a con- 
tinuity that kept us on the alert every 
instant. Sometimes rapid followed rapid 
in such quick succession that it was next 
to impossible to separate them one from 
another. At times we could barely 
maintain control of the boats so powerful 
and uninterrupted was the turbulent 
sweep of the great narrow flood. Finally, 
one day as the sun sank to the western 
edge of the outer world we were rushing 
down a long straight stretch of canyon, 
and the colossal precipices looming 
on all sides as well as dead ahead across 
our pathway, positively appeared about 
to overwhelm the entire river by their 
ponderous magnificence, burnished at 
their summits by the dying sun. On 
down the headlong flood our faithful 
boats carried us to the gloom that seemed 
to be the termination of all but subter- 
ranean progress, but at the very bottom 
of this course there was a bend to the 
west, and we found ourselves at the 
mouth of the Little Colorado. We en- 
tered the Grand Canyon proper on an 
easy river, running six small rapids and 
camping at the head of one that was 
threatening. Everything now  devel- 
oped on a still larger and grander scale: 
we saw before us an enormous gorge, 
very wide at the top, which could engulf 
an ordinary mountain range and lose it 
within its vast depths and ramifications. 
Multitudinous lofty mesas and _ buttes 
and pinnacles began to appear, each a 
mighty mountain in itself, but more or 
less overwhelmed by the greater grandeur 
of the cyclopean environment. The 
river dropped away more violently, the 
waves were much larger, and altogether 
more skill and endurance were neces- 
sary for navigation than anywhere above. 
The great volume of water plunging 
down the declivities was so fierce that 
sometimes the boats leaped and plunged 
like bucking broncos; and they were 
generally in the rapids well filled with 

*He was later captured by law officers and 
executed. 
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Split Mountain Canyon Photo by E. O. Beaman, 1871 


water, being kept afloat only by the 
water tight cabins. They were now a 
good deal water soaked and were conse- 
quently very heavy; everything was 
water soaked for we had much rain and 
there was no chance to dry anything. 
Our jerked beef was almost spoiled but 
we had to eat it anyhow. Doubtless 
some of the rapids around which we 
worked our way by laborious portages 
could have been run in a moment or 
two, but the rocks were much in evidence 
and we considered caution the better 


part of valor, and chose the safer course 
when we could. 


One day we arrived on 





a quiet smooth river at a decided fall 
whose roar reverberated ominously, but 
from the boats we could not see the river 
below the drop. We landed on a bunch 
of rocks on the right and from them be- 
held a third of a mile of chaos. The 
river beat against both walls so furiously 
that we saw no chance for a portage. 
The place must be run. We had dinner 
and then our boat was pulled up stream 
near the wall for a quarter mile and 
pushed from there well into the middle 
of the river. Very quickly we made 
the plunge into the mad tumult of foam 
and were hurled along at about twenty- 
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The Mouth of Fremont River (The Dirty Devil River ) 
Photo by Brown Expedition, 1889 


five miles an hour. It does not take 
long at this speed to run a third of a 
mile. Then we were through and took 
advantage of an eddy to lie to, bail 
out and wait for our second boat. She 
also came down safely. From _ below, 
this rapid, which we called the ‘“Sock- 
dologer,”’ looked like a solid wall of foam. 
We estimated the height variously and 
settled on 80 feet, but recently another 
party which * descended has reported 
levelling the place and making it not 
quite 35 feet, which I find, is about what 
the first party made it. Our dramatic 
approach and forced run doubtless caused 
our eyes to see large. If anyone will 
go there and run this rapid on high water, 
it will probably seem quite as high as 
it did to us. The river had been rising 
sometimes three or four feet an hour and 
was now very high. This was a good 
thing for running through such a rocky 


place as the Sockdologer but it is un- 
doubtedly safer to take it on a low stage 
and make a portage. 

Another day the river at one point 
dropped away even more abruptly than 
at the Sockdologer, and we could glimpse 
the angry crests of enormous waves 
below. The plunge was exceedingly 
sharp and deep, and then we found our- 
selves tossing like a chip in a frightful 
chaos of breakers which almost buried 
us. We had passed the worst of it when, 
just as the Dean mounted a giant wave 
at an angle perhaps of forty or fifty 
degrees, the crest broke in a deluge 
against the port bow with a loud snap. 
In an instant we were upside down, 
going over to starboard. The whole 
party was kept together in a kind of 
whirlpool, and we managed to right the 
boat in the swirling river below the rapid, 
and one after another got in. We suc- 
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ceeded finally in throwing the rope over 
a projection on the left hand wall and 
came toa halt. The Canonita came down 
with only the loss of three oars and the 
breaking of a rowlock. Landings were 
now either highly precarious or not 
possible at all, so high was the water and 
so furiously did it run. There were also 
all manner of whirlpools and bad places. 
Sometimes the whirlpools were of as 
great or greater, diameter than the length 
of our boats, that is they were over 22 
feet, revolving smoothly around a cen- 
tral vortex which was perfectly formed 
like a huge funnel, the top being six or 
eight inches in diameter tapering down 
four or five feet, or less, to a mere point. 
The “dish” of the water would be per- 
haps eight inches. These were the most 
perfect whirlpools I have ever seen. 
Try as we would the boats were drawn 
into the hollow and whirled around com- 
pletely before we could pull out, but 
there appeared to be no danger in the 
process. We found it impossible to 
stop at all on this stretch for four or 
five miles, but aside from the whirlpools 
the river had no remarkable feature here 
being otherwise comparatively smooth, 
though the current was so swift. Per- 
haps at a lower stage of water we would 
have found numerous small rapids. 

One day we arrived at the mouth of 


Kanab Canyon where we were to receive 
rations, and our land party was there 
and had been waiting for several days, 
fearful that we had been destroyed. 

Our total descent now from Green 
River, Wyoming, was about 4,200 feet 
as the mouth of the Kanab is 1800. 
From the Little Colorado we had dropped 
890 feet, and from the Paria 1370 feet. 

Owing to the continued high water 
Major Powell now decided that we should 
end our river work at this point. We 
therefore abandoned the boats and made 
our way out to the open country of the 
north by about 60 miles of travel up the 
Kanab Canyon, emerging from it upon 
the plateau very much as one goes up 
an inclined plane from one story to 
another. The exploration and_ scien- 
tific investigation were continued, and 
in February of 1873, I was able to start 
on horseback for Salt Lake City with 
the results of our work embodied in a 
preliminary map just completed. This 
I carried on mygback all the way, it 
being encased in a waterproof tin tube, 
and at Salt Lake City I consigned it to 
Wells, Fargo and Co.’s express for trans- 
mission to Washington, where Major 
Powell had already gone and was wait- 
ing for it to show Congress what our 
party had accomplished. 


Fishin 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


We went a-fishin’ yesterday, 
Just me and dad, 
And, say, you just bad ought to seen 


The luck we had. 


We fished and fished, all afternoon, 


So still we sat, 


And fished away, and pretty soon, 
Pa says, “‘How’s that?” 
And, my, the string of trout we’d caught, 


Me and my pa! 


And so we started back and took 


Them home to ma. 
And we was proud. 


Of course, pa caught 


The fish, but, at any rate, 
He couldn’t a caught one, without me 


I dug the bait. 














The TONGMEN 


Adolph Lehman 
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By A Story of the Chinese Quarter in San 


Francisco before the Fire. 











OLLOWING the custom of other 
i ml fortune tellers scattered about 
rm that section of the city occupied 
by their people Gee Sang carried 

on his prophetic trade in the street side, 
directly opposite the Imperial Theatre, 
which itself was located in the midst 
of the quarter’s busiest life and traffic. 
Weather permitting, he could always 











added dignity to his appearance. He 
was clothed well, and adopted a serious, 
studious-like attitude that he might the 
easier appear to prove his superiority 
over the superstitions and doubts of 
those of his brethren who came to him 
and paid small sums for his learned 
counsel. 

The location he had selected was indeed 





Terror soon began to reign. Proclamations were posted on all dead walls. 


be found seated at a low table, over 
which lay spread the accessories of his 
profession, while a canvas sign rolling over 
the front gave his name and announced 
his business. Large’ glasses with 
tortoise-shell rims relieved his eyes and 





an advantageous one, for, in addition 
to the business that readily came to 
him, it afforded an excellent opportunity 
to study and fully comprehend the pecu- 
liar characteristics of his ever-interest- 
ing people—the picturesqueness of the 
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men and women as they chatteringly 
passed by; the children and the richness 
of their attire; the pretentious decora- 
tions everywhere in evidence, and again, 
the filth and odors which helped to make 
up life amidst such surroundings. 

And, no doubt, for the same reason, 
this spot had also been the means of 
attracting there old Mon Kee, who, with 
his stand for the sale of fruits, sweets 
and other trifles had established himself 
many years before. Indeed, he had long 
since become a fixture of the vicinity. 

The old merchant now sat beside his 
wares, overcome by the afternoon heat, 
and partly asleep. His hands rested 
limply upon his knees. His head hung 
forward, and his hat, pulled over his 
eyes, displayed a few loose gray hairs, 
tied with a cord into the semblance of 
a queue. Shortly he aroused himself, 
and with the forced deliberation of age, 
arose, his hands lost in the capaciousness 
of his blouse sleeves as he tottered to 
where the fortune teller sat. 

“Learned sir!’ he said, courtesying 
respectfully, “there is a matter upon which 
I have often desired to question your 
wisdom.” 

“Then speak.”’ 

“T should like to ask why the gods of 
fortune listen not to us all?” he inquired 
shaking his head regretfully. ‘They 
have rarely heard my prayers.” 

“My aged friend, they hear those most 
who best can help themselves.” 

“Alas! Such philosophy does not 
relieve me.” 

“For a five cent coin of the white 
devils’ money you may draw from my 
sacred bowl here a wishing stick; then 
shall I consult the gods in your behalf.” 

“T cannot indulge in such extrava- 
gance. But two such coins have I 
received myself this day.” 

“Perhaps some spirits of evil have hid 
themselves among your foods,” suggested 
Gee Sang. ‘They drive away trade and 
bring only misfortune.”’ 

“If that be so,” exclaimed the easily 
influenced Mon Kee, “‘I will this very day 
burn many sticks of incense, and surely 
frighten them away.”’ 

Alone again, the fortune teller was 
about to resume his studies when he 
became attracted by the approach from 
a nearby alley-way of another member 
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of the race; a fellow of evil and repulsive 
features. A long cigarette dangled from 
his lips, as he paused before the table. 
He was no stranger, but addressed Gee 
Sang with indolent familiarity. 

“My scholarly friend,” he asked mock- 
ingly, “what news do you discuss?” 

Gazing steadily into the face of the 
new-comer the man at the table replied 
quietly: “I have just been repeating 
to our patient friend here one of the 
many verses from the celebrated poem 
upon ‘the inquisitiveness of man.” 

“You do not answer me with truth.” 

“The truth is never such to those who 
do not practice it.” 

“Your tongue is sharp, Gee Sang, but 
you waste your wit.” 

“That should not cause you grief.” 

“Nor does it,” lisped Sam Lung. He 
puffed leisurely as he added patronizingly : 
“It has always seemed strange to me 
that one so wise would choose to be so 
poor.” 

“Sir, ’tis a misfortune we sometimes 
learn to prize.” 

Losing patience now at his inability 
to make the taunts effective, Sam Lung 
bent suddenly forward, his hand resting 
heavily on the table, while he persisted 
maliciously; ‘‘When one’s a beggar it 
can never be a fault to prize!’’ 

Now there was resentment in the 
other’s voice, as he cried quickly: “I 
beg not, Sam Lung! Much less, of 
you! You, who are a gambler by pro- 
fession. Hatchetman for the Suey Yeps 
when needed. Deserted by gods and 
kin, but worst of all, a servant to that 
treacherous Fook Low.!” 

“You wisdom outruns your caution,” 
whispered the other threateningly. 

“IT know the truth whereof I speak, 
and do not fear your master.” 

“Perhaps not. Others before you have 
spoken so.”’ 

With these words he sauntered list- 
lessly off, but paused again as the theatre 
orchestra struck up, and could be plainly 
heard from their side of the street. There 


was the usual sudden clash of cymbals, 
the beating of metal drums, shrieking 
fiddles, and wild cries of the musicians, 
creating a savage medley of discord. 
Presently after the barbarous noises 
ceased, there came from a window over 
their heads the low musical strains of a 
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woman’s voice. They both turned 
to the little barred window, but at sight 
of Sam Lung’s face the singer quickly 
withdrew, and her faint, sad voice became 
quiet. He approached closer, and gazed 
longingly where the face had just been, 
he could not restrain himself from crying 
out: ‘Ah Lee! Most precious, Ah Lee! 
It was to gain you that I have—.”’ 
“Sam Lung.” 
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“He is - ia 

“Yes,” came the cautious reply. “As 
sure as the hatchet is swift and deadly, 
he is with whatever gods do love him 
most.” 

With an affectionate pat on the back, 
Fook Low raised his voice and asked 
with assumed carelessness: “Tell me 
Have you 


something of your travels. 
not been away?” 


He had long since become a recognized fixture of the vicinity. 


Turning quickly at this sudden in- 
terruption, Sam Lung faced his greeter, 
whom he recognized, and immediately 
assumed an attitude of abject servitude. 
Bowing low, he approached close. 

“Most prosperous sir,” he whispered 
humbly, “I bring you news.” . 





of this 
City of Angels, a place called Los An- 
geles.’ 


happenings in that city. 


“Indeed, sir, I have been visiting a 
laundry friend in the southern portion 
province. The white devils’ 


, 


“Ah! I should like to learn of the 


Come, Sam 
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Lung, and over a friendly pipe, you shall 
tell me of them.” 

Idly conversing, they passed out of 
the hearing of Gee Sang, who, apparently 
deep in his studies, had caught as much 
of their conversation as had been possible 
for him to overhear, and which set him 
to soliloquize as he gaz! after their 
retreating figures: “That crafty Fook 
Low and his Cantonese, Sam _ Lung. 
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“Tos Angeles!” he cried, almost audibly; 
“why, that is where Dr. Bo Poon was 
murdered early yesterday morning. A 
deed which indeed shocked both the 
white race and our own people. But 
why did Sam Lung cry out so for this 
girl, Ah Lee?” 

His attention became diverted from 
the window above to the street below 
by cries of fright and alarm, and he looked 





Old Mon Kee was likewise bewildered by these strange proceedings. 


What treacherous business sent the 
servant to Los Angeles, and what interest 
had Fook Low in his visit?” 

A suspicion quickly crossed his mind, 
and the plausibility of that suspicion 
brought a cold perspiration to his fore- 
head, while his hand grew tremulous, 
as he clutched the side of his table, gaz- 
ing wonderingly down the street where 
the other two had already disappeared. 





amazed at the excited faces of the men 
and women who passed hurriedly before 
him, rushing to their homes and stores, 
into the alley-ways and blind passages. 
His wonder grew with each fleeting 
second as he failed to understand. 

Old Mon Kee was likewise bewildered 
by these strange proceedings, and stood 
with his hands behind his back, gazing 
up and down in bewilderment. In the 
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hope of enlightenment he tottered to 
where Gee Sang sat. “What devil’s 
will brings about this great disturbance?” 
he inquired nervously. 

“Alas, Mon Kee, I know not.” 

“See!’’ cried the other, pointing as he 
spoke: “‘here comes Tuck Wo, secretary 
at the Consul-General’s palace. He 
might tell us.” 

“T will call the learned man,”’ consented 
Gee Sang. He hailed the object of their 
conversation, and addressed him respect- 
fully. 

“Pardon us, young sir, for calling to 
you thus, and pray accept our humble 
greeting. We would inquire of you the 
cause of this great disturbance.”’ 

“It seems, my friend,” explained the 
Consul’s’ secretary, “that yesterday 
morning the much-beloved Dr. Bo Poon, 
who departed our midst some months 
ago, was hatcheted to death in a city 
south of here by men who followed him 
from this quarter. At least it is so 
believed.”’ 

“That much we already know.” 

“Well, then, the white officers of the 
law, believing it their duty to punish 
the offenders, upon learning where the 
men were from, have secretly entered 
amongst us, and just taken into custody 
two men of our race who are known to 
them as hatchetmen, and who they think 
have committed the crime. Other 
arrests are likely to follow.” 

“The gods protect us on this evil day,”’ 
prayed Mon Kee, as he stumbled to 
his stand. 

Taking advantage of the moment, 
while Tuck Wo lingered, the fortune 
teller asked: “‘Know you the manner of 
the killing?”’ 

“The doctor was struck from behind 
after leaving his home in the early hours 
of morning, by one who lay hidden and 
in waiting.. The assassin, it is thought, 
escaped through a cellar door, where he 
concealed himself for awhile before he 
passed in safety from the rear of the 
house.”’ 

“Is the motive for the killing known.” 

“IT could not say with truth, but it 
yas certainly the work of enemies.” 

“What enemies had the doctor? He 
was among the most respected of his 
people. He was learned and wise, and 
prosperous from his great practice. I 
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never could learn what took him from 
the city.” 

“May those who are his descendants 
forever pray at the tomb of his family,” 
answered the Consul’s secretary, feelingly, 
as he continued upon his way. 

For a moment Gee Sang’s gaze rested 
lingeringly upon the retreating figure of 
Tuck Wo. Then, his brows contorted 
in deep thought,.he rested his head on 
an arm which was bent over the table, 
and closed his eyes upon the incidents 
of yesterday and of today. 

Meditating thus, his early suspicions 
returned and again his faney conjured 
before his vision the features of Fook 
Low, Sam Lung, and of Ah Lee. He 
grew confused in his attempt to decipher 
the possible relation of the slave girl 
to the characters he believed involved 
in the tragedy. The pictures his imagina- 
tion evolved and repictured became start- 
ling and weird; again blurred and in- 
distinct, until, at last, the problem be- 
“ame a puzzle, and the puzzle too much 
for him. 

His anxiety was soon relieved, and by 
the slave girl herself, for he became 
suddenly alert as he heard his name called, 
and turning, recognized Ah Lee, who, 
swaying with emotion as she rushed from 
a narrow doorway toward him, fell 
upon her knees and implored: “Tell 
me, O good sir! Is it true!” She 
wrung her hands in pitying despair as 
she pleaded. “Have they taken the 
life of him who was so good, so kind and 
noble?” 

Gravely conscious of the danger of 
implicating himself, yet desiring to as- 
certain the truth of his suspicions, Gee 
Sang cautioned the girl: ‘You forget, 
Ah Lee, you are never permitted to enter 
the streets alone.” 

“Yes! Yes! O, sir, I know, but care 
not! The men are all gone. The 
armarr told me he has been killed!’ 

“Gently, child. Of whom do you 
speak?” 

“Of him,” the girl cried passionately, 
“who was to have returned me to 
my home in China—Dr. Bo Poon. 
Surely the friendly gods have not taken 
his life?” 

“T wish it were otherwise,” admitted 
Gee Sang, soothingly. The gods have 
indeed claimed, and he has answered.” 
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The canvas sign that rolled over the front gave his name and announced his business. 


At these words the heart of the poor 
creature gave way, and she fell sobbing 
upon her knees beside the fortune teller. 
He raised her tenderly and caressed her 
gently. 

“Tell me, why do you weep for him 
so, and why do you speak of China?” 

“Ah! good sir, you do not know it 
was he who sent the Shan Tung woman, 
Choe Loey, and a poor slave like myself, 
back to a cousin, who quickly married 
her.” 

“Impossible! Choe Loey, the maid 
who disappeared from the household of 
Fook Low. Speak quickly. What know 
you of her?” 

“She was given help in escaping from 


her master and placed in the care of a 
nurse woman at the home of Dr. Bo 
Poon. No others knew of this. Later, 
she was sent back to Op 

“But what interest had Dr. Bo Poon 
in this Choe Loey?”’ 

“None that I know of, except the sor- 
row he felt for her in his great heart. 
When he learned also of my desire to 
return to home and friends he promised 
his aid. Now it will never, never be.” 

“Did Fook Low know of this?” 

“Not at first. But when he learned 
who it was that had cheated him of one 
slave his anger was great, and he swore 
revenge. He asked a large sum of money, 
claiming Dr. Bo Poon had robbed him 
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of that much. But he was not paid, 
so Fook Low sent the men of his tong 
with warnings, but the doctor heeded 
them not. Instead he went from the 
city, as he did not believe the curse of 
Fook Low would follow him. Now he 
is dead!’ 

“Then that was why the doctor left 
so suddenly,” reasoned Gee Sang. 

He was about to question her further, 
when she gave a terrified scream and 
crouched behind him. 

“Oh, good sir! Protect me! Here 
comes the terrible Fook Low.” 

With quick strides the object of her 
fear reached her side. Flushed and 
burning with rage, he thundered: ‘‘What, 
you! ‘Talking in the streets, alone, and 
with a man! Where is the armarr who 
takes charge of you?” 

She cowered before him as he angrily 
continued: ‘“T’ll teach you to dare do 
this. You dog’s mate! I'll place you 
among the very lowest. Up with you! 
Go!” 

His eyes followed her threateningly 
as she hurried above. In another in- 
stant he reached the side of Gee Sang 
and, partly controlling his feelings, 
hissed: ‘The brothers of my tong shall 
hear of this!’ 

With that warning of his power and 
affluence he rushed off, still flushed and 
angry. 

* * * * * 

The audacious and cruel killing of 
Dr. Bo Poon was not permitted to pass 
into memory as a thing that had been 
done and was ended, without a reckon- 
ing from his friends. The services he 
had rendered in life to the members of 
the Sam Luey Tong and others were 
still fresh in the memory of those who 
knew and loved him. He had been at 
all times an honored and _ respected 
member, and his killing, it was agreed, 
would be avenged. It was true the Sam 
Luey Tong was not as wealthy, nor as 
powerful, as its more important rival, 
the Suey Yep Tong, but the long-stand- 
ing fued between the two societies broke 
out afresh. 


Terror began to reign. Meetings were 


held by all the tongs; proclamations 
posted on all dead walls; boycotts became 
common, and no man could tell but what 
he was marked for death. Men were 
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even afraid to leave their homes or busi- 
ness, although all eagerly sought the 
latest intelligence. 

Through all this turmoil, and with 
punctual regularity, Gee Sang could be 
found at his post, explaining matters 
as best he could; willingly aiding those 
who braved the perils of the street to 
ask his advice in deciphering the various 
omens of the day. 

In the course of events he learned much 
as to the doings of Fook Low, whom he 
now knew was directly responsible for 
the killing of Dr. Bo Poon. 

He learned of a quarrel that had oc- 
curred between him and Sam Lung, in 
which it seemed the former had broken 
faith, refusing to make good the original 
reward offered the latter, which had been 
nothing less than the slave _ girl, 
Ah Lee. Instead he had offered some 
blood money, which Sam Lung stead- 
fastly refused. They had agreed, he 
claimed, upon the person of the slave in 
their bargain, and he claimed the origi- 
nal prize. So in anger they parted. 

Fearful now, lest his former ally might 
become dangerous, Fook Low sent others 
of his tong to find and watch him. 
But Sam Lung, profiting by his exper- 
iences with the man he had once served, 
and realizing such measures might be 
pursued against him, immediately dis- 
appeared and was not to be found. 

All of this was known to Gee Sang, but 
the evidence he possessed, to be used 
against the powerful Fook Low, would 
have availed him little. He determined 
to await further developments. 

Since the day he had been threatened 
when talking with the slave girl he had 
not come into personal contact with 
the other. Why? He could not answer. 
Perhaps because of the wars against his 
tong. Fook Low had found it necessary 
to rest the matter. Or, reasoned Gee 
Sang, was his own death now being 
planned in secret. 

% A * * 

A few more days went by in apparent 
peacefulness, but the climax came one 
afternoon in that August month. It was 
late and the sun no longer danced in 
glee upon the vari-colored drapings so 
abundant throughout the streets; the 
brooding shadows of night were creeping 
silently in and hovered over the narrow 
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alleys, the larger streets, and the entire 
city, settling thicker and thicker, as 
they absorbed the last gray streaks of 
a dying day. 

Laborers were returning from their 
fish markets, shops, and work houses, 
and the streets soon became crowded 
with the passing men. 

An irresistible presentiment suddenly 
prompted Gee Sang to pause in his 
studies and as he looked up quickly 
he beheld Fook Low within a yard of 
his table. But somehow fear moved him 
not, for he looked frankly into the face 
of his approaching enemy—this man who 
had brought misfortune and disgrace 
upon so many, and who still felt unre- 
strained to follow his evil passions. In 
another step he would have been beside 
the fortune teller, but as the latter looked 
suddenly up, he paused in the execution 
of whatever villainous project he had in 
mind, chilled by the courageous but 
searching gaze of Gee Sang who now in- 
tuitively apprehended trouble. 

It was a fatal pause, for at that very 
instant, from the midst of the hurrying 
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throng, three man had suddenly emerged. 
There was a quick move from each and 
three revolvers were drawn simultan- 
eously. Fook Low saw them _ not. 
Their blackened weapons were raised and 
quickly leveled. Three shots, almost 
like one, rang out sharply on the early 
night air, and Fook Low was seen to 
totter. He reeled, slowly sank to his 
knees, and fell forward, his face turned 
towards the cold pavement of the piti- 
less street. 

As the three men disappeared from the 
scene with the swiftness of their coming, 
Gee Sang, recognized in one of them the 
features of Sam Lung, now a professional 
murderer. 

His thoughts quickly reverted to the 
girl in the baleony above, while his 
imagination pictured them both on board 
the large liner that was to leave for home 
in a few days, and then, while the jab- 
bering crowd increased in numbers and 
excitement, pressing cleser around the 
stricken man, he smiled blandly as he 
gazed upon the dead body of Fook Low. 
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The Song of the Sea. 


By Guthrie Tongier 


Sing ho, sing ho, for the open sea 
Where the wild storm-horses race— 

It’s the outward swing of the tide for me 
And its me for a far free place. 


Let those who.will, at Anchor stay 
In the sheltered harbor near 

I launch my boat and sail away 
And my heart knows never a fear! 


Beyond the dim horizon line 
I sail to seek my own; 
I go to claim by right divine 
What is for me alone. 


Then ho for the tides that outward go, 
And ho for the freshening breeze, 
1 loosen sail—sing bo, sing ho 


li’s me for the open seas. 
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THADDEUS 5S. C. LOWE 
and LEWIS SWIFT 


A TRIBUTE AND APPRECIATION 


Director of the Lowe Observatory 
By kind permission of the Editor of the Pasadena Star 


By Edgar Lucien Larkin 








HE NATION has lost one of its 
really great men—the founder and 
builder of this mountain observa- 
tory. The finely attuned scien- 
tific brain of Professor Lowe has ceased 
to think; the comprehensive mind no 


eras, and fine companion instruments 
to the meager equipment of this obser- 
vatory. This desire ever animated the 
thoughtful mind of the benefactor of 
California. It was the burden of his 
very being. 

















Lowe Observatory. Echo Mountain, altitude 3420 feet, opened 1894 


longer adds to the sum of human know- 
ledge; nor plans great conquests of nature, 
of the air, the winds and storms. Far 
and away beyond the atmosphere of 
earth, he longed and intensely desired 
to sink sounding lines into the depths of 
infinite space, into the very infinitude 
of the sidereal universe by means of 
additional telescopes, tele-spectro-cam- 


Departure of Lewis Swift 


I took charge of the observatory 


on August 11, 1900. A few weeks 
later the venerable Dr. Swift, the helper 
and coadjutor in the intricate work of 
mounting the instruments, walked down 
to the station at the top of the inclined 
railroad for the last time. He was going 
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Telescope in Mount Lowe Observatory 


away, never to return; his eyesight was 
rapidly waning and the light of his beloved 
stars seemed to be on the verge of ex- 


blindness. | 
It was 


tinction by approaching 
went down the path with him. 
a solemn journey and slow. 

At the first turn in the descending 
mountain trail, he stopped to look 
back at the building. From this point 
he could see it entirely from base to top. 
He gazed long and earnestly at his be- 
loved observatory. At the next turn, 
he rested and looked again, but only 
the upper half of the great white dome 
could be seen; but it seemed to.be whiter 
than ever before, for that celestial glory, 


the sun, the sun of California, was 
shining at its brightest, and illumined 
the white hemisphere that covers the 
precious telescope, with a pure radiance 
supernal in its beauty. He looked longer 
than at first, then turned and resumed 
the melancholy descent. But the fail- 
ing eyes, made dim by fifty-two years of 
peering into space-deeps, were wet 
with tears. An astronomer dislikes to 
leave an observatory; it is ever his 
high hope to be found dead with that 
most exquisite poem on earth; the high- 
est poetry ever written, beside which 
all poetical inspiration dwindles and 
fades, the differential and integral cal- 
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culus, in his hand. This is the book 
that a real astronomer wishes to hold 
in death. 

At the incline, the aged astronomer 
stepped into the car, looked with pathetic 
eyes at the dome on the peak; then 
at me, and took my hand. No word 
was spoken; the huge  cable-wheel 
began to turn and the car bearing this 
searcher of the skies away, began its 
descent. And now he has passed from 


life to death, but never to oblivion; 
his name will endure so long as science 
shall exist. 


A Red Letter Day in 1900 


I was busy transferring Dr. Swift’s 


books—he left them with me, he could 
no longer see to read—to one large 
bookease, and opening my boxes, just 
received from Illinois, taking thence the 
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Magnificent long time exposure photograph of a small area in the Milky Way taken by E. E. 
Barnard. Each dot is the image of a colossal sun, some being many times larger than our own. 


There are about 40,000 in the view. 


books and arranging them in other 
eases. Suddenly, upon looking out of 
the window I saw the founder of the 
observatory coming to make me a visit, 
to see what kind of a human had been 
elected to be Dr. Swift’s successor. 
I bade him thrice welcome, and then 
we began a conversation, as is usual 
between two persons, on just ordinary 
things. Within five minutes, this kind 
of talk met an abrupt change. 

I became aware that I was in the 
presence of a master mind. Indeed! 
the conversation changed: the founder 
of the observatory became majestic. 
Owing to my years of research in mind, 
I at once knew that I stood within a 
radiating sphere of pure intellect. The 
professor knew the entire mechanism 
of that gigantic machine, the solar sys- 
tem, with a precision equal to that of 
a watchmaker with the wheels of a watch. 
And then he began unfolding in accurate 





scientific language, his great plan for 
mulated for this summit before Dr’ 
Swift came. I was filled with admira- 
tion; and listened with the same interest 
that I formerly bestowed upon the pres- 
ident of a large college, in his descrip- 
tion of proposed new science halls and 
laboratories. Indeed, Professor Lowe 
displayed a wealth of scientific knowledge 
rarely found outside of professional 
circles, and astronomical knowledge sel- 
dom, if ever, found without the walls 
of observatories. He did not have draw- 
ings or plans in blue-print; but I under- 
stood them all from his vivid descrip- 
tion. His ideas of buildings and instru- 
ments to be set on this peak were in- 
spiring. There were to rise fire-proof 
temples of modern science on every 
available spot on this summit. These 
were modern in detail, showing his wide 
acquaintance with recent scientific 
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discoveries and new instruments of re- 
fined research. 

An elaborate photographic labora- 
tory, with costly lenses, mirrors, helio- 
stat, spectroscope, grating, prisms, 
plate-holders, and all apparatus for 
solar and stellar photography; measur- 
ing instruments, micrometers, micro- 
scopes and a wilderness of accessory 
instruments, and also for an optical 
laboratory; all these and more were 
resting in plan in the good professor’s 
brain. These he described to me in 
clear, terse and accurate scientific lan- 
guage. I listened with intense interest, 
but kept on taking books out of the 
boxes. Soon I asked to be excused for 
a few minutes. I hurried into another 
room, raised the south window, placed 
a heliostat outside, wound its driving- 
clock, turned its revolving mirror full 
on the sun, set the other mirror on the 
window sill, centered a band of light into 
the darkened room and into the slit of 
the fine Brashear spectroscope, and then 
called to him to come and look. I 
told him to place his eye to the observing 
telescope; he did so. The great mind 
was filled with astonishment; he was 
charmed, fascinated and filled with gen- 
uine scientific admiration, for his eye 
for the first time, beheld in all its splen- 
dor and magnificence, the spectrum of 
the sun. I had focused the rays of the 
sun on the diffraction grating, with its 
excessively delicate diamond ruling of 
14,438 lines to the inch and put on dis- 
play the solar spectrum with all its gor- 
geous colors. For the first time in his 
long scientific career he then beheld a 
real spectrum of the sun, one revealing 
not less than 8,000 Fraunhofer lines. 
He was amazed, not being aware that 
I had a heliostat, for projection of light 
into the room. After long and earnestly 
studying the Fraunhofer lines, he asked 
to see the instruments outside, the 
curious reflectors. I showed them to 
him, and then followed one of the most 
dramatic scenes that I ever witnessed. 
The very deeps of the mind of T. 8. C. 
Lowe were roused into righteous indig- 
nation. I watched the play of mind 
forces on his face. After the flashing 
of indignation, like the play of lightning, 
there came a wave of disgust, then of 
disappointment, sadness, discomfiture and 
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chagrin. Then the original majesty, 
dignity, regal pride of youth, when leaders 
of ordinary men obeyed his will, were 
displayed on his now most impressive 
features. And then came a tumult of 
pent-up emotions. He was holding the 
little heliostat in his hands; he looked 
at it and then at me, and his breast 
heaved with the struggle of suppressing 
the pain of disappointment, that an 
observatory bearing his name had no 
better instrument. 

The heliostat was a most remarkable 
affair that I had made with saw and 
hammer. It consisted of a block of 
wood for a base to support a little round 
69-cent clock. To the post of this I 
had attached a brass rod, the polar axis 
to be placed in the meridian and at an 
elevation of the north end at an angle 
equal to the latitude of the observatory, 
in which position it was parallel to the 
axis of rotation of the earth. On the 
upper end of this polar axis, there was 
attached a small mirror that could turn 
in any direction. This mirror when set 
upon the sun, is revolved by the clock 
from east to west with a rate equal to 
that of the earth from west to east, 
that is if the clock is good for anything. 

This revolving mirror reflects the 
light from the sun to another mirror 
at rest, and this in turn reflects the light 
into the delicate slit of the spectroscope, 
thence to the lenses beyond, and finally 
to the diffraction grating, for purposes 
of that marvel of all centuries, spectrum 
analysis. But this clock was so nearly 
worthless and the mirrors so faulty that 
it was with difficulty that Icould display to 
the founder of the observatory even a 
medium view of the priceless Fraun- 
hofer.lines. And this to my chagrin 
and discomfiture. With the instru- 
ment still in his hands he looked at the 
tops of the houses in the enormously 
wealthy city of Pasadena, then at the 
miserable heliostat and then at me. 
Both of us were silent, both were drink- 
ing the dregs of life-long defeat. Then 
he began his dramatic review of all his 
plans. He reviewed again the visions 
of his long-proposed science temples, 
observatories and laboratories, optical, 
chemical and electrical, together with 
meteorological, for study of the laws 
of mountain winds, currents and storms, 
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for purposes of his science of aviation 
and conquest of the air. The dramas of 
Shakespeare are not more impressive, 
life-like and intensely human, than was 
the life-time drama lrre enacted, under 
the dome he had caused to rise on this 
mountain. Again silence fell upon us. 
He paced the floor for some time, in 
meditation profound, and then said to 
me: 
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resolute. 
A Gift to the Writer 

About a year after the memorable 
day in October, two elderly women came 
up here. They soon became interested. 
I showed them the spectrum as well as 
I could. But it was not steady, nor did 
the Fraunhofer lines show with their 
usual distinctness. A critical time 
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Heliostat and Mirror, Lowe Observatory 


“Mr, Larkin. these things cannot be.”’ 

At that supreme moment, had he 
been the owner of one million dollars, 
he would have dedicated the entire sum 
to science. Again he spoke, saying: 
“These fine temples, these buildings in 
white, these beautiful shining instru- 
ments of precision, cannot become a 
reality.”’? Again he gazed upon his home 
city, Pasadena, that he had so long helped 
to build, with mournful eyes, and said: 
“Tf we only had one-half of the wealth 
expended in absolute frivolity in one 
season, we could crown this peak with 
enduring temples dedicated to science.” 

Oh! how intensely did this master, 
one of the world’s real thinkers, deplore 
the waste of wealth in the fleeting and 
ephemeral. The only reward he will 
have is that his name will shine during 
coming centuries, when those of entire 
millions that lived at the same time will 
be annihilated from human memory. 
Professor Lowe will surely be known in 
history as one of the world’s leading 
men. But he toiled in the midst of 
troubles, ever beset by barriers that 


came; they asked to see the apparatus 
outside. With deep humiliation I showed 
them my classic heliostat. Judge of 
the surprise of my guests. They won- 
dered at my being able to display a 
spectrum at all. One of the women 
looked at the other; that was sufficient, 
the other instantly wrote a check for 
$120 for a new, high-grade Brashear 
heliostat, with glittering mirrors and a 
very accurate driving clock. These 
two women were of refined minds. 
All their lives had been passed in giving. 
They traveled all over the United States 
visiting scientific institutions, as they 
came up here. They soon discovered 
what was so urgently needed and at 
once made up the deficit. The names 
of these, now both deceased, but dis- 
tinguished women, known everywhere 
in scientific circles, and familiar as 
household words to astronomers, are 
Jennie M. and Matilda H. Smith, of 
Pittsburg. The new heliostat is indeed 
a “thing of beauty and joy forever.” 
By its means I have taken photographs 
of the spectrum of the sun at all varying 


would have halted thousands of the less 
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altitudes, to detect differences in Fraun- 
hofer lines. 
In After Years ' = 

When the new heliostat came with 
its projection prisms, lenses and optical 
accessories, I notified Professor Lowe. 
He came up, and the glories seen were 
so much greater than before that there 
can be no comparison. He wanted to 
test his visual powers, and asked to be 
shown the excessively thin sodium lines 
in the spectrum in between wide D1, 
D2. He saw a few and was gratified. 
And then with a large prism and set of 
lenses, I projected a magnificent spec- 
trum ten feet long and a foot wide, on 
a distant white screen. This filled the 
appreciative mind of Lowe with awe. 
I watched the play of the fires of intellect 
and emotion on his face. 

Then he beheld the thousands of Fraun- 
hofer lines, each one a letter in the tele- 
graphic alphabet of nature. The key 
has been found; more intricate than 
rune, cuneiform and glyph, and the 
spectroscopist reads them on sight and 
tells what chemical elements are incan- 
descent in distant suns, so far away that 


light moving with the set specific speed 


of 186,380 miles per second, requires 
hundreds of years to reach our atom in 
space—the earth. I asked him to 
remain all night; he did so, and when 
darkness and deepening shades fell low 
on the peaks I turned the great telescope 
on a very rich area in the Galaxy in 
Sagittarius; and bade him look upon the 
stupendous cosmical scene. One visitor 
per thousand, perhaps, is able to secure 
one faint rudiment of an idea of what 
this scene supernal really is, but the 
mind of Lowe grasped all that is within 
human power to encompass. He was 
aware that in this one small area as 
visible in the eye-piece, there glittered 
not less than 40,000 suns larger than our 
own modest star, the sun, yet 1,310,000 
times larger than the earth. He knew 
and realized. Mighty clusters, where 
giant suns are piled in apparent heaps, 
banks, terraces and are raked into colossal 
windrows, were shown to him in succes- 
sion. Likewise, the vast Nebula in 
Orion, within those cavernous mouths, 
90,000 rings side by side in a straight 
row, each circle being in diameter equal 
to that of the orbit of the earth, or 186,- 


000,000 miles, could enter without touch- 
ing the sides. 

He:was fascinated to see the rota- 
tion of the earth. I turned the great 
lenses upon a dense region of the Milky 
Way in Scorpio. Here, the goddess 
of the night displays her majestic robes 
adorned with starry wisps, figures, spray, 
delicate lace of stars and filmy light. 
She hangs up her garments of cloth of 
pearl, her draperies all strewn with suns, 
and drags the hem carelessly in watery 
wastes of southern seas. By looking 
attentively, the motion of the earth can 
be plainly observed; with this astonish- 
ing effect, stars by literal millions appear 
to pour in floods inte the ocean. We 
tried an experiment in sensing solitude. 
I closed all shutters, turned off the elec- 
tric light and awaited. The mountain’s 
darkness was blacker than Egyptian 
night, and the silence, stillness and soli- 
tude, so deep, so intense, that we both 
tried to make our imaginations so alert 
that we almost could hear the very axis 
of the earth in its turning. To this 
kind of infinities was the mind of Pro- 
fessor Lowe attuned. 


High World Ideals 

Everything planned by the maker 
and builder, T. 8S. C. Lowe, was on a 
grand scale. In youth, he was already 
familiar with world, not little local, 
problems. The first achievement was 
that of saving the Union of the states. 
How often have I listened to his perfect 
description of his ascent in the balloon; 
of his view of Virginia, Richmond, and 
Washington during the early days of 
the Civil war. He has waved signals 
for me, as he waved them to the com- 
manders below, and told how he saved 
Washington from capture, how he saved 
the Union from disruption into two 
nations. Thrilling, indeed, were his 
descriptions, up here and in his office and 
in his home, of the flight from Ohio to 
South Carolina, his tragic arrest and 
release, and return to the north in war- 
time. Historic, classic, wonderful, and 
a theme for historians for centuries to 
come. And how gladly has he shown 
me his letter from Mr. Lincoln, and from 
hundreds of others of world-noted men. 
What historians will now rise to the 
occasion and produce the huge volumes 
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of real inside history, beginning with 
1861? No history of the war can ap- 
proach completeness without the ad- 
Lowe’s entire mass of 


dition of T. 8. C. 
priceless data. 


National Neglect 

When this dean of aviators 
grossly neglected at the first Los Angeles 
Dominguez aviation meet, I could en- 
dure it no longer, so I published the 
following in a local newspaper, and it 
has been widely quoted and copied, and 
its indubitable truths corroborated. The 
article was under this heading, and as 
follows: 


was so 


A Plea for Recognition 

“Full Many a Gem of Purest Ray.’”’ 

“The future writer of the history of 
aeronautics in looking up data must in- 
evitably find the true facts regarding 
the present aviation display at Domin- 
guez. Strange things will be discovered 
by him. Then will he begin to really 
investigate; he will hunt up every event. 
Files of newspapers of every date will 
be read with feverish interest. Descen- 
dants of the inhabitants of Los Angeles 
will be questioned for reminiscences of 
the first Los Angeles Dominguez aviation 
event. The historians will discover an 
inexplicable fact; he will be filled with 
amazement and write entire chapters 
not contemplated when he began writing 
his book. This history will record one 
of the most remarkable cases of neglect 
in the history of the world’s great men. 
This is the total lack of recognition of 
the chief living aeronaut, Thaddeus 
S. C. Lowe, whose home is here. Avi- 
ators and scientific men are here from 
Europe and from distant states of our 
own country, to study these flights. 
Every form of praise should be awarded 
our distinguished guests from abroad, 
especially those daring men who risked 
their lives in man’s final conquest of 
the air. 


A Greater Lives Among Us 

“A great and good man, a profound 
scientific thinker, the dean of aeronauts 
ancient and modern, sits in his office in 
Los Angeles, reads the papers contain- 
ing columns of aerial news, and looks 
at the pictures of the Dominguez ma- 
chines. I wonder what Professor Lowe 


thinks, and what he does. It may be 
that he opens his now historic, box, and 
looks over and over again hjs plans and 
specifications of mono- and _ biplanes, 
made in his early youth—machines that 
contain every scientific principle what- 
ever involved in any late aerial. Every 
rigidly scientific law ruling aeroplanes 
in use today, was known to Aviator 
Lowe fully fifty years ago. For proof, 
see his invaluable drawings. 


No Throne on Stand 
“They had a chair covered with costly 
robes—an empty chair—at the naval 
banquet in Los Angeles. It was for 
absent Admiral Evans. But no chair 
covered with robes in the center of the 
grand stand for T. 8. C. Lowe at Domin- 
guez, the founder of aeronautical science 
in America, and almost the builder and 
the founder of Southern California. And 
the startling oversight and neglect at 
his home! The coming historians can- 
not fail to stumble upon the unhappy 
and deplorable thing.’”’ Lowe Obser- 

vatory, January 16, 1910. 


Honors Supreme 

Saving the capture of Washington 
and the preservation of the United States, 
is honor enough one would think; but 
no, he must come to California and 
start an empire greater than that of 
ancient Greece or Rome. And had he 
been destined to work out to comple- 
tion his vast concepts of empire, the en- 
tire world would have awarded him the 
master’s prize. It yet will so award. 
The building of the Inclined Railway is 
work enough for some men. The found- 
ing of this observatory sufficient for 
another; and the formulation of the truly 
scientific plans for the optical laborator- 
ies up here, for still another. Likewise, 
his great designs for gas manufacture, 
and distribution, these would fill the 
lives of a number of less talented men. 
Really, the honors due to Professor 
Lowe should become a task resting upon 
the nation. I heard Richard J. Oglesby, 
governor of Illinois, say to assembled 
thousands, that ‘‘the nation owed Grant 
$100,000,000.” If so, how much ought 
to have been given by Congress to Pro- 
fessor Lowe? He risked his life over 
Richmond and over the battlefields 
where hosts were running to and fro 
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in deadly conflict, more often than did 
Grant or Sherman at the front. In 
my article in 1910, I printed: ‘Congress 
ought during this coming season grant 
Professor Lowe one million dollars in 
part recognition and recompense for 
his distinguished service to the armies 
in Virginia.” 

There is not one problem in aeronau- 
tics that has not been studied out and 
mastered by Professor Lowe. Air 
currents, eddies, ‘“‘holes,’”’ whirls, cy- 
clones, clouds, thunder storms, and the 
very lightning, snow, hail, sleet, frost, 
ice—all these and everything beside; 
the antics of gas, the “personality of an 
airship,” of a balloon, of an aeroplane, 
change of temperature, and consequent 
density of the air, the contraction and 
expansion of hydrogen, the action of 
static or aerial stores of electricity, rising 
and falling of thermometers and _ baro- 
meters, these and all other questions 
were completely studied out before 
he came to California. Whims, idio- 
syncrasies and “spells” of air were as 
familiar to him as are fitful whirls and 
currents in the sea to practical sailors, 


for in the time of his army life while in 


, 


charge of the ‘Aeronautic Corps” and 
later, he made upwards of three thousand 
balloon ascensions. Could the distin- 
guished aviators when at Dominguez in 
1910, have put in several months study- 
ing and analyzing Professor Lowe’s huge 
mass of scientific aeronautical researches 
and records, even from the days of his 
youth, they would have been greatly 
benefitted. They might have exclaimed: 
“There is nothing new under the sun.” 
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To behold his models of airships was an 
inspiration. 

In the morning of that eventful and 
happy night passed in looking at the 
stupendous deeps of the Galaxy, upon 
complex clusters and congeries of suns, 
I drew a sketch in outline for a spectros- 
scopic room, a building for spectroscopic 
apparatus only. He was greatly pleased, 
and told me that if it ever became a 
human possibility, if the means ever 
came, he would give all for the erecting 
of this laboratory. But financial dis- 
aster ever “followed fast and followed 
faster.” The great mind went out in 
disappointment, and the white buildings, 
the shining instruments and the beau- 
tiful lenses are not here on his beloved 
mountain. However, the huge moun- 
tain of stone will bear his honored name 
so long as words are spoken on earth. 

If he could not have funds in life with 
which to consummate his vast and mag- 
nificent plans and put into existence in 
stone and metal, his ideas wrought in 
the mind, I submit, cannot something 
be done as in the form of a memorial? 
True, the Inclined Railway is here; the 
Observatory, the Great Telescope, are 
monuments. He made them; but are 
there not willing hands ready to build? 
What will Pasadena do for the memory 
of its great citizen, known and revered 
in every scientific institution in the world? 
Not all who may read these lines may 
know of the distinguished honor in 
which Professor Lowe is held here and 
abroad. But I know something of it. 
Let California honor its most distin- 
distinguished man. January 16, 1913. 
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N THE PIONEER STAGES of 
L men’s existence the mere struggle 

for necessities absorbs all their 

time and attention. Esthetics or 
a love for the fine arts is not a feature of 
their daily lives. But as communities, 
cities, nations accumulate wealth and 
luxury the craving for things esthetic, 
artistic, beautiful, pleasing to the eye 
increases to a powerful and insistent 
demand. It is natural that this should 
be so, for the environment of mankind, 
whether in the tropical south or the 
frozen north, in the restrained Occident 
or the poetic Orient, is one calculated to 





bring forth a love of things beautiful. 
Nature wears her garb of exquisite and 
varied loveliness in order that she may 
indeed be ‘‘a joy forever”, and the crea- 
tive instinct in man, being as powerful 
as his observing power, he soon seeks 
to fashion out of the things nearest to 
his hands objects of beauty that shall 
satisfy his own needs as a creator as 
well as an enjoyer of those things whose 
beauty shall never allow them to “pass 
into nothingness.” 

The glorious temples in India, of 
China and Japan, of the ancient king- 
doms of Asia Minor, of Palmyra and 
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Fig. 2. 
can Marble Co., Los Angeles, Calif 


A portion of a Mountain of Marble in Cochise Co., Arizona, owned by the Pan-Ameri- 
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Fig. 4. 
in Fig. 1, was obtained. 

Petra, of Egypt and the Upper Nile, 
of Greece and Rome, together with the 
cathedrals and palaces of medieval 
Europe are proofs of the power of these 
esthetic and creative instincts. As a 
man’s imagination wanders over this 
area of the ancient and modern world 
and he thinks in rapid succession of the 
exquisite, rare, striking, successful and 
glorious examples of his fellow man’s 
determination to express himself in 
imperishable granite or the more 
delicate and yet enduring marble he 
feels a_ stirring within his own soul 
which leads him to the same expression. 
Scores of books, instead of mere pages, 
could be written on the attraction and 
majesty of the Jain temples, many of 
them hidden in the jungles of Hindu- 
stan, and poets of a score of nationalities 
have exhausted their powers and craved 
new vocabularies for putting into liter- 
ature the emotions awakened within 


their souls by a contemplation of Shah 
Jehan’s Taj Mahal, the Golden Temple 
and 


the score of other architectural 





The Breast of Outcropping on Conglomerate Mountain, from which the great slab shown 





masterpieces of an artistic nation now 
subjugated by the commercial English. 
The American people, as yet, have 
but a faint conception of the great ar- 
chitectural glories of China and Japan, 
but the student knows that these two 
peoples for centuries have been masters 
of certain forms of architecture which 
are at once a surprise and a delight. 
The traveler gazes with astonished 
wonderment upon the ruins of the temples 
of Palmyra, of Baalbeck, of Babylon and 
the ancient peoples who once made the 
“history of the world” in Asia Minor, 
and the chief charm of a trip down the 
Nile is to see the Sphynx, the Pyramids 
and the ruins of the temples of Abydos, 
Denderah, Thebes and Philae. How 
much modern man would have lest had 
not ancient Greece sent down to us her 
poems in marble---the unmatched marbles 
of the Acropolis. And Rome’s ancient 
temples are not the least of her attrac- 
tions for of the thousands who throng 
her streets today hundreds of them go 
from site to site looking at the ruins of 
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Fig. 5. 


Looking down over the valley, showing the easy slope from the “Sunset Marble” Deposits 


towards the main line of the Southern Pacific Railway, two miles away, Cocutse Co., Arizona. 


man’s passion for beauty in architectural 
stone in the centuries long forgotten. 
Some of the masterpieces of literature 


of our own time have sprung from a 
contemplation of man’s achievements 
in architecture, as, for instance, Mark 
Twain’s incomparable description of the 
pyramids, and his even more vivid out- 
flow of soul over the Cathedral of Milan. 
Our own Capitol at Washington, and our 
later National Library, with such build- 
ings as Richardson’s New Old South 
Church in Boston, the Boston, Franklin 
and other public libraries, the State 
Capitol at St. Paul, Minn., are proofs 
that, last of the great nations, we also 
have felt the universal impulse, the 
demand of the soul of the race to create 
majestic and dominating structures that 
shall permanently express man's love of 
the beautiful. 

It is natural, therefore, that a race, 
as soon as it has reached the stage in its 
development where mere commercialism 
yields to the imperative demands of the 
esthetic arts, should seek in its own 


environment for the means by which it 
can best express itself. Hence the dis- 
covery of quarries of sandstone, lime- 
stone, granite and marble which have 
become locally famous throughout our 
land. Every such discovery is a matter, 
not of mere cash importance to its dis- 
coverers and exploiters, but to the art 
impulse of the nation, to the highest 
and the lowest in our citizenship. For 
every man of every city which has felt 
to any extent this impulse toward the 
creation of the enduring in beautiful 
architecture is influenced thereby to a 
higher and more noble life. Victor 
Hugo never uttered a more truthful 
piece of philosophy than when he affirmed 
that ancient buildings used to be the 
books of the people in which they read 
lessons of the highest benefit to them- 
selves, and no man, however low in the 
scale, can live in a city where temples, 
towers, monuments, cathedrals and lesser 
sculptures exist without feeling, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the upward and 
beneficient impulse awakened in the 
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soul by their mere presence. Los 
Angeles today is a more desirable city 
for its County Court House, small, in- 
significant and unworthy though it be 
in comparison with the marble monu- 
ments of antiquity, and, therefore, the 
man who discovered the quarry of red 
sandstone at Flagstaff, Arizona, from 
which the stone was brought for its 
erection, was and is a benefactor to 
every citizen of Los Angeles, and indeed 
of the whole of California, and to every 
visitor from every other state and coun- 
try, even though he forever remain 
unknown. 

Hence it is in this spirit that I present 
to the readers of Out West the results of 
a visit I made in January of this year 
to a newly-discovered series of marble 
deposits in Arizona. It requires little 
stretch of imagination to see Los Angeles 
and all the cities of California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Oregon and Washington, 
—let alone the cities of other states and 
nations materially influenced by this 
discovery. For, just as heavy logs, 
artistically placed, took the place of 
saves and the mere brush-shelters of the 
earlier types of man; as brick superseeded 
logs, and fine-grained, enduring lime-and- 
sand-stone surperseeded the brick, so will 
marble, exquisite in its snowy purity, so 
alluring by its dazzling variety of color- 
ings take the place of all other less beau- 
tiful and enduring material when we 
shall begin to come to our own in civic 
and individual development. 

This time is imminently near through- 
out the whole of the United States. 
Everywhere the cry arises for more 
beautiful civic improvements. Every 
Woman’s Club, every Civic Improvement 
League, every Art Club, every individual, 
art lover, every newspaper and magazine, 
every preacher, teacher, orator and states- 
man but voices, in one form or another, 
the rapidly growing and _ increasingly 
insistent demand: “Give us beauty in 
our Civie Buildings.” Art Commis- 
sions are already appointed in every self- 
respecting progressive city, and as our 
wealth has increased, architecture in 
its finest and highest developments is 
confidently demanding its own. It is 
no small matter, therefore, to be able 
to report that as far as the medium of 
expression is concerned this recent dis- 
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covery of marble sets the Western world 
not only on a par with Greece, Rome, 
Egypt and all the nations of antiquity 
and those of modern times, but gives it 
a place far in advance. For I affirm 
without hesitation there is no marble 
quarry in ancient or modern times, 
known today to man, that begins to 
equal the quarries that will soon be in 
operation on the deposits to which I 
refer. 

My own interest in them was awaken- 
ened by seeing in the window of the 
Pan-American Marble Company, 415 
South Hill street, Los Angeles, a number 
of samples of marble, in slabs, columns, 
balls, ete. My travels and _historic 
studies having taught me the economic 
and civic value of marble as the finest 
medium yet known to man for the ar- 
chitectural expression of his demand for 
beauty, both in stupendous majesty 
and exquisite minuteness of detail, I 
was attracted and surprised. For here 
were not only the white marbles in a 
purer and more attractive form than 
I bad ever seen them in American stone, 
but there were tints and shades, colors 
and combinations in dazzling and bewil- 
dering variety, with great blocks and 
slabs of unique and strangely beautiful 
conglomerates that compelled my steps 
to a sudden halt. And I wish my read- 
ers to give these words their fullest sig- 
nificance. It is not an ordinary display 
that can demand of a busy man, whose 
hours are far more than fully occupied- 
for my hours are crowdingly full—that 
he halt immediately at sight of a mere 
show-window full of pieces of stone. Had 
my eyes not been trained to take in 
instantly what they saw, and my mind 
to recognize the full importance and 
significance of the fact, I should have 
passed on, as do thousands, without 
realizing that anything unusual had 
happened. Inquiry developed the fact 
that these specimens of marble were 
all from one region; they were recently 
discovered by an experienced marble 
prospector; that they were mere surface 
specimens, secured by the crudest and 
simplest methods, and that the discov- 
erer was going to visit the deposits within 
the next few days and would be glad 
and willing to have me accompany him 
to see them. Again I was halted in 
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my other pressing work by the insis- 
tent demand of my intellect that I ac- 
company him. I did so. What I saw 
has far more than justified the impera- 
tive commands of my intuition. 

The deposits were found by Mr. L. 
R. Ligier whose life has been spent in 
the developement of the marble indus- 
try. They are located in Cochise 
County, Arizona, two to three miles 
away from the main line of the Southern 
Pacifie’s Sunset Route, a little over 500 
miles east of Los Angeles. One can 
walk easily from the station to the 
chief of the deposits, for the grade is 
vasy and the natural road good. 

The first thing that impresses the ob- 
servant investigator, and that almost 
makes him boisterous in his exuberant 
enthusiasm is that the whole series of 
deposits is solid. In this it is unique. 
Every marble worker, every architect, 
every builder knows that, almost in- 
variably, marble deposits have been so 
shattered and fractured by violent seis- 


mic or other geological disturbances as 
to make it a work of labor and expense 
to extract sufficient blocks and slabs of 
marketable size. Necessarily this has 
made the use of marble an expensive 
luxury and thousands of tons are 
annually imported into the United 
States owing to this one fact alone. But 
here, to my delight, I wandered for al- 
most.the entire time of two days over 
deposits that were as perfect and com- 
plete as the day they were tilted into 
their present position—and that is al- 
most intact. And when I found that 
the deposits were fully a mile and a half 
long, hundreds of feet wide and eight 
hundred to a thousand feet high I knew 
at once that bere was the most wonderful 
marble deposit of the known world, pro- 
vided the marble was of the proper colors, 
durability and general desirability. 
Accordingly, with hammer and chisel 
in hand, we proceeded carefully to 
investigate, walking over the deposits, 
up and down hill in every direction. 
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Fig. 7. 
Cochise Co., Ariz., 


The more we saw and examined the 
surer grew the conviction just expressed. 
Every layer was complete and perfect. 
The strata were all in original situ; 
they were all unshattered. The marble 
was pure and clean; the fact that every 
single outcropping that we saw and ham- 
mered was hard as adamant on its ex- 
posed surfaces and split off to a razor 
edge when chiseled off, demonstrated 
that its weathering quality was as re- 
markable as its extent. 

Then came the surprises and delights 
of discovering its marvellous varieties. 
And it is no mere figure of speech that 
I use when I state with all soberness and 
sarnestness that it would take a Keats, 
a Shelley, a Carlyle—in other words, 
a poet of the highest order—properly 
to name and describe the many exquisite, 
delicate, rich, striking, and rare varieties 
that these deposits yield. We found 
beds that appear to be of purest white, 
and of a texture as,fine as the finest 
Carrara. Close by were acres of ‘‘turtle 
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Outcroppings of Sienese and “‘Gold-Vein’’ marbles in the “‘Sunset Marble’’ Deposits, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


backs’”—the outcroppings of strata of 
whites, tinged with delicate reds, pinks, 
golds, yellows, blues, grays and greens. 
As Willis poetically said of the water 
turned into wine by Christ; “it con- 
sciously saw its God and blushed,” 
some seem merely to have a warm flush 
of blood color throughout. Others 
have delicate and rare apple-blossom 
tints enriching the whites. Yards, rods, 
acres are found of an “ocean wave’ 
coloring, named because one can 
see here imprisoned by Nature’s own 
wizardry, the whites of the foam and the 
blues and greens of the oncoming beach- 
combers. The rare yellows of the Ital- 
ian marbles are here duplicated, but 
warmed with a richer sun into deeper 
shades and more striking designs. 
Here is a vein—and it is found in recur- 
ring sequence—of fifty feet of solid white 
delicately veined with a varying yellow 
or gold. Here are imprisoned all the 
glintings and glistenings, the shades and 
tints of a maiden’s golden hair as she 
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tosses her head in the glowing sunshine. 
This vein I followed for a mile and a 
half and each specimen captured seemed 
more beautiful than its predecessor. 

Just above it is a vein, forty feet wide, 
of an alluring curly green, with tints 
and shades that one sees only when looking 
into the sunlit depths of great waves in 
the ocean or over a rare landscape of 
wonderful variety of verdure just flush- 
ing into new life with the wooing ardor 
of spring time. 

Next came a stratum which immediate- 
ly recalled those words in Browning’s 
exquisite song: 


Her tresses, sunnier than the wild grape 
cluster 

Brush in golden-tinted plenty down her 

neck’s rose-misted marble.” 


Can one conceive a more poetic ex- 
pression! Neither can one conceive a 
more beautiful marble than this ‘“Rose- 
Mist,” though a ‘‘Peach-Glow” is found 
near by with a more radiant and glow- 
ing color. 

A series might well be named ‘“Rhine- 
wine,” for they readily suggest that, 
while they were in process of formation, 
and the pure white materials were in 
solution, the gods of color came along 
in joyous bacchanalian mood and poured 
therein some of the rich red wine of the 
Fatherland. Yet who could have dis- 
tributed the glowing blood of the grape 
in such marvellous fashion as is here 
found, save the Divine Artist who alone 
knows the creative secrets. For in 
some places the richness is found in soft 
and delicate veins that lead one to 
think of the poet’s descriptions of Eve’s 
perfect flesh, ere any sin had marred its 
absolute beauty, and elsewhere the color 
is distributed in a dainty flush as when 
Apollo drives away the sombreness of 
night with the rose-flush of morn. 

But in combinations of colors the 
variety is equally astonishing. Here 
is a mass of great thickness where golds, 
pinks, and greens abide together in 
rarest harmony. 

Another vein possesses dove-blue with 
orange gold tints, and here are Sienese 
tints that far surpass in richness and 
variety the world-famed Siena stone. 

Imagine slabs of perfect marble, with- 
out a flaw, fifty feet in length and ten 
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in breadth—where a creamy blue is 
mingled with a tawny yellow and golden 
veins and red flushes are scattered over 
the whole surface. 

Yet all these varieties found us with 
the conglomerate deposits unvisited. 
These deposits are on the other side of 
the range, about two miles directly 
across, but some seven and a half miles 
around, though only three _ miles 
from the siding from which shipments 
will be made. 

While we had exhausted our vocabu- 
laries in seeking to do justice to the 
white and colored marbles of the other 
deposits we were now to find that we 
had a much larger task ahead of us in 
attempting to put into words the actual 
facts which surrounded us on every hand, 
and towered above us to the height of a 
thousand feet. Rich conglomerates are 
rarer even than perfect whites and 
tints. But here are millions of tons, 
actually in sight, of as great variety as 
the tinted whites I have attempted to 
describe. 

One of the slabs that had attracted 
my attention in the display in Los An- 
geles, was of a conglomerate in which 
white, pinks, reds, greens, yellows, deep 
blues, black, were found in a remarkable 
combination of plum - pudding - like 
effects, but harmonious and pleasing to 
the eye. This slab was five feet six 
inches by four feet in size. I wondered 
how deep down in the quarry such a 
slab—without a crack or flaw—had been 
found. To my astonishment I found 
on the mountain side, the “breast” 
from which it had been rudely blasted. 
There was literally no quarrying what- 
ever. The marble mountain had been 
eroded until this mass stood out above 
its next layer. A few holes were rudely 
bored into the “breast,” the slow powder 
inserted and the slab removed. An 
ordinary wagon conveyed it down the 
easy grade and fine natural road to the 
railway siding where it was shipped to 
the sawing and polishing plant in Los 
Angeles. The accompany photographs 
show.the mountain Fig. 3 actually com- 
posed throughout of these striking con- 
glomerates; Fig. 4 of the “breast” 
from which the slab was blasted; and 
Fig. 1 of the slab itself as it now stands 
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Turtle Back Outcroppings of ‘‘Rhine-Wine”’ 





marbles in “Sunset Marble’ Deposits, 


Cochise Co., Ariz., owned by the Pan-American Marble Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


in the Los Angeles office of the com- 
pany. 

With the infinite variety owned in 
these deposits it requires little stretch 
of imagination to see the marble indus- 
try speedily revolutionized in this West- 
ern world. Columns of the real thing, 
immeasurably more striking and beau- 
tiful than any architect or designer has 
yet imagined, can be secured at prices 
little, if any, beyond the artificially 
meretricious which deceives no one but 
the ignorant while it displeases the moral 
as well as the esthetic sense of the criti- 
‘ral and observant. 

Panels of alternate white and colored 
marbles; of slabs of white framed in 
colored or conglomerate strips; of walls 
of ‘‘Rose-Mist,” or ‘“‘Peach-Glow,” or 
“Eve’s. breast,” or ‘“Rhine-wine,” or 
“Golden Vein,” with baseboards of 
Sienese, or “Dove-Blue,” or “Ocean 
Wave,” or a thousand and one conglom- 
erates that the poet has not yet named, 


will take the place of the blue-veined 
whites of the Alaska and other marbles 
whose coldness chills and _ restrains. 
In these “Sunset”? marbles the warmth 
of the “Land of the Sunset Seas” is en- 
shrined; the poetry and romance, hos- 
pitality and spontaneity of the West 
are symbolized. 

Hence I look for a springing into more 
vigorous life than ever before of the 
civic spirit in Los Angeles, the whole of 
California, and throughout the whole 
of this Western world, for with such a 
wealth of marble at command, every 
city may make its Civie Center “‘a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever” by creat- 
ing it in imperishable marble, deposited 
by the Creator apparently for that very 


purpose, in order that the architectural 
works of man in this country, where our 
type of civilization must make its last 
stand, may be worthy of its incompara- 
ble environment. 
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The LINCOLN MYSTERY 
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By William Day Simonds 








N THE BEST LECTURE yet 
written upon Lincoln, Henry 
Watterson declares that the great 
President was a God-inspired 
man, and like all inspired men 
remains a mystery. ‘‘Where did Shake- 
speare get his genius? Where did Mozart 
get his music? Whose hand smote the 
lyre of the Scottish plowman, and stayed 
the life of the German priest? God, 
and God alone, and as surely as these 
were raised up and inspired by God, was 
Abraham Lincoln.” So runs the argu- 
ment of the brilliant Editor. 

All this appeals strongly to the imag- 
ination, while the religious soul piously 
responds—‘‘Amen.”’ Probably the most 
critical student would not deny an ele- 
ment of mystery in the Lincoln story, 
yet to magnify that mystery robs us 
of the inspiring example of one who strug- 
gled in homely, human fashion against 
adverse conditions. More than that 
it robs us of, perhaps, the most helpful 
fact in all the range of biography, this, 
—that genius lights its torch at fires 
kindled by lesser men. Often the un- 
known inspires the known. 

And how was it with Lincoln. Born 
in ignorance and weakness, like the rest 
of us, his were the common needs of 
common life. Without food his body 
would have perished; without books and 
teachers—friends of the — spirit—his 
genius would have remained unquickened. 

To three men Abraham Lincoln was 
deeply indebted for the inspirations 
that guided his life. Indebted, too, 
in large measure, for the clearness and 
vandor that characterized his public 
discourse. To these men, two of them 
Politicians of the Past, and one a preacher 
-statesman, we would here pay passing 
tribute. 

How impressive, could some artist 
faithfully portray the scene! The 
frontier cabin, the flickering pine torch, 





and Lincoln—a lad of seventeen, reading 
with all the zest of youth, a life of Henry 
Clay. Impressive because it was the 
birth of high ambition within a human 
soul. It was the turning point in a 
great career. Every detail in the life 
of the noble Senator moved him deeply. 
Clay’s extreme poverty in early manhood, 
his thirst for knowledge, his struggle 
and his victory, it was all a call from 
the heights to the boy—Abe Lincoln. 
What the “Millboy of the Slashes” had 
done he could attempt. If one man 
could conquer poverty and ignorance, 
and single handed make himself a power 
in the land, why not another? Such 
was the logic of hope, clear, strong, 
inspiring. 

Moreover a new world of political 
ideas was opened before the imagina- 
tion of the frontier lad. A new concep- 
tion of national unity, of national des- 
tiny, was thereafter the light of all his 
seeing, and to the day of his death Lin- 
coln remained substantially a follower 
of Henry Clay. 

If we consider the number and char- 
acter of the men he inspired for patriotic 
service, the great Kentuckian ranks 
among our most eminent statesmen. 
“T have admired many public men; 
I profoundly loved Henry Clay. | 
loved him for his generous nature, his 
gallant bearing, his thrilling eloquence 
and his life long devotion to our country’s 
unity, prosperity and just renown.” 
These words of an ardent Clay-Whig 
might have been spoken by any one of 
a score of distinguished leaders in the 
days “before the war,’’ and by no one 
more sincerely than by Abraham Lincoln. 

One of the foremost men of the period 
under consideration was the preacher- 
statesman of Boston—Theodore Parker. 
Horace Greeley’s Tribune gave to 
Parker’s lectures and sermons wide cir- 
culation in what was then the New West. 
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William H. Herndon, Lincoln’s law 
partner, was a devoted disciple of Parker. 
Through Herndon, Mr. Lincoln became 
interested in those vigorous discussions 
of men and measures which made of 
Parker’s pulpit a national rostrum. 
Many of these addresses he carefully 
read and re-read, marking such passages 
as especially appealed to him. It is 
interesting to note that one marked 
sentence reads, “Democracy is direct 
self-government, over all the people, by 
the people, for all the people.” Without 
doubt here is the origin of that famous 
phrase in the Gettysburg address, for 
students of the lectures of Parker and 
the speeches of Lincoln find often close 
similarity in thought and expression. 

It is said that not long before the out- 
break of the Civil War, Lincoln, being 
in Chicago, visited the office of Joseph 
Medill, editor of the Chicago Tribune 
Seeing upon the table a recent book by 
Theodore Parker, Lincoln very impres- 
sively remarked,—‘Medill, I am about 
of that man’s mind.” A perfectly char- 
acteristic acknowledgement of Parker’s 
influence upon his thought both in 
politics and . religion. All authorities 
attest the vast influence of Parker in 
opposing the extension of slavery into 
the territories. He was one of the un- 
recognized founders of the Republican 
Party, an inspirer and helper of its first 
successful leader. 

A third man,—who aided Lincoln 
in the attainment of full command of 
all his powers of logic and oratory, 
was that much maligned favorite of 
the people, Stephen A. Douglas. Not 
easily explained is the fact that Douglas 
fares so badly at the hands of Lincoln 
enthusiasts. To their thought he was 
but a pigmy brushed aside by the con- 
queror in his onward march. These 


forget that there is little glory in defeat- 
ing small men. Lincoln was a giant 
among giants, and in this is seen his 
real greatness. Douglas, too, was a 
giant among statesmen. To debate with 
him was itself national renown; to fairly 
meet his arguments was a liberal edu- 
cation in statecraft. Lincoln began his 
great debate with Douglas in 1858 little 
known outside the Central West; the 
debate concluded with Lincoln a national 
figure, the logical candidate of his party 
for any office within its gift. 

In that famous contest, as Watterson 
truly says, “It was Titan against 
Titan; and, perusing it after the lapse 
of forty years, the philosophic and im- 
partial critic will conclude which got 
the better of it, Lincoln or Douglas, 
much according to his sympathy with 
the one or the other.” Certain it is 
that as the mighty argument proceeded 
Lincoln grew in clearness and strength, 
in logic and eloquence, in that power 
over the consciences of men which made 
him the greatest convincer of his day. 
Again admitting the element of mystery 
in the career of Abraham Lincoln it 
is easy to see that the Illinois of the 
’40’s and ’50s was good soil in which 
to grow strong men. There he met 
for twenty years such giants of the bar 
as David Davis, Lyman Trumble, Rich- 
ard Yates, Edward Baker and many an 
other—not unworthy foemen in_ the 
fields of law and politics. To each and 
all he owed some part of his develop- 
ment. His was no mean or meager 
opportunity. Great stirred the 
people. The problems of the time were 
provocative of greatness. All genius 
is a mystery, profound as God. In 
that sense, and no other, need men speak 
of the Lincoln mystery. 
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What the Prisoner Said to One Refusing Him Fellowship Because 


of the Prison-Disgrace 


Written for a friend of bis by request of Alfred Tomson 


By Jobn Milton Scott 


I struck the discord, dishonor, 
Of faithfulness failed; 


And, rasped by the sound, 
Men were angry 
And hushed me to silence in prison, 


Then on harsh prison bars 
They sounded the discord, disgraceful, 
And called it the true sound of me. 


Now everywhere ears that are bearing 
Are calling it, 
Calling me this harsh discord, disgrace. 


Scornful they turn from me, fleeing, 
Not knowing 

How sweetly within me is sounding 
The song of bright honor, 

The chord of true manbood, 

The hymn of great love, 

Great fellowship yearning 

That I may complete 

In the orchestral grace. 


Why flees my brother, 

Discording in ignorance, 

Refusing to know 

That the symphony needs me, 

The brotherhood symphony needs 

Just this music of me, 

This song of myself 

That it perfect 

To sweeten and ballow the wind-ways of men? 


Now is a blank there 
Instead of a violin, 

A blank instead of a song, 
A loneliness no one can fill 
But my full-throated self. 


For, my discord, dishonor, 
Was more harsh in my ears 
Than in theirs. 


They frowned and went on tieir way, 
Smiling, forgetting the one they bad scorned. 


But it crashed and appalled me, 
And almost crushed me in death. 


Repentant to beart-break, 
And ready to die in my shame, 
I beard a sweet music within, 


4 voice in the deeps of my soul, 

More compelling 

Than voices that sing in the dawn 
When summers are singing their birds. 


Life struck the chord, 

4nd love sang the lullaby, 

I was brooded and born 

Into wings 

Enchanting my summer of soul 
Into this song of myself 

That can mate in pure music 
The whitest great angel of song. 


A light from within me 

Shone out the darkness, 

The prison walls rayed into stars 
Whose bright 

Could not hold the shadow, disgrace, 
No more than bright noons, 

Can embosom dark nights. 


The new song of me 

Sang out the discord, dishonor, 
Sang in this song, 

My true manhood. 


I’m the song of true love, 

I am faithfulness voicing 

Through this violin, honor, 

4nd calling for brotherbood, 

Wistful as birds 

In the matings of May, 

{nd sinless as blossoms in orchards 
That come out to listen 

The matings’ great song. 


It is I am the song 

That refuses all discord, 

It Is | am the song 

That will sing 

Nothing pausing, 

Nor stilling, 

Naught muting this music, 
This music of me 

So divine 

And all endless 

In the love and beauty of God. 


And I will sing sweeter, 

Diviner; 

No discord able to hold me, 

No more than shadows can capture 
And prison the sunbeamsof June. 
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So, hold there, my brother! 
Why run away, 


Thinking you're fleeing a discord? 


Stop! 

Listen and learn 

The discord ts yours, 

Its cause and its sounding in you. 


Some lack of justice, 

Some lack of love, 

Of charity suffering long 

4nd most kind, 

Some ignorance refusing to learn, 
Some prejudice black 

And as baleful 

As carrion crows 

Scavengering on death. 


Hush vour discord and bear; 
Hark and listen to me 

Still the clamors of custom. 
The harshness 

That bigotry and prejudice 
Make in the world. 


Hear the very soul of me, 

Through and through searching me, 
And you will know 

l am a man, 

And but manhood I’m voicing 


I am sweet and clean 
And fair as the morn 

Born of the Night, 

Born of the light, 
Dew-washed and thrilling 
With life and with song, 
True-born and throbbing 
With love. 


Rob yourself not of me, 

Come listen and learn of me 

The true song of true manbood, 
And grow with me 

Into the soul of true honor, 

Into the true bymn of true mercy, 
Into the brotherbood symphony 
Divine and enchanting 

The hearts of the great, 

The hearts of the good. 


I am not that in thee, 
That discord distressing. 
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I am this in me, 
This song delighting, 
This brother of honor and trutb. 


I am cleaner than winds, rain-wasbed, 
And hallowed of souls of the flowe rs 
Breathing their blessings for all, 

Their perfumed blessings of joy, 

1 am sweeter than birds amid orchards, 
ind sweeter than orchards, 

That sweeten birds, blossoms for songs. 


I refuse all discords, 

I claim all harmonies, 

All bird-thoughts, 

All music of soul, 

All song’s voice of sweetness and power, 
All thoughts athrill with the trutb, 

All goodness athrob with great love. 


I sing the song of myself, 
I sing the song of true bonor, 
The hymn of true mercy. 


I claim my place, 

In the fellowing symphony,— 
Divine enough, it, 

To enchant the heart of the Christ, 
And magic in music 

A race 

To image and likeness, 

His perfection of truth, 

His perfection of love, 

All buman and yet all divine. 


So, brother, 

Run not! 

Come back! 

Here’s my hand in yours, 
Fellowing you in honor, 

In truth, your great comrade, 
In love all aglow, 

Like autumn’s ripe suns. 


Together we listen; 

Together we learn; 

Together we sing 

The Divine Song 

That love taught our bearts, 
That Truth taught our lips, 

And the Christ-compassion 
Taught us to live. 
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ERN MY SKIN, if that ain’t a 
stranger comin’ down the trail,” 
the Puncher muttered, putting 
down his frying pan and going 
to the doorway of the cabin. 

As he stood watching the rider slowly 
coming up the canyon trail his mental 
comment was that he could handle 
such an intruder without need of getting 
hold of his gun, notwithstanding that 
all the other men of the camp were down 
at the gold mine. But the fact of the 
advent of a stranger at the base of the 
Lost Mountains was such a novelty 
that it made the Puncher extremely 
interested. 

The camp was situated in the prac- 
tically unknown belt of wild land that 
lies between the Utah line and the big 
Colorado River in Northern Arizona. 
Few were the settlers there, and because 
of the remoteness of the country most 
of them by the outside world were 
reckoned to be outlaws. The nearest 
railroad was a hundred and fifty miles 
north across the Utah border. 

The coming of a stranger to the camp 
was looked upon with great suspicion, 
and unless he was found in every way 
desirable from the miners’ point of view 
he was straightway banished back to 
Utah or allowed to take the longer way 
southward across the dangerous Colorado 
and over the Desert to Tuba and from 
there another hundred miles to the Santa 
Fe railroad. 

As the rider came up to the shack the 
Puncher silently stepped forward and 
stretched out his bare, red-haired arms 
The stranger slipped off his sorry look- 
ing cayuse into the extended arms in 
a dead faint. 

“A white mug from across the line,”’ 
the cook muttered, as he easily carried 
the newcomer into his cabin and laid 
him on his rough cot. “And there ain’t 
been one this way for more’n a year.” 








The stranger’s hat had fallen onto 
the hard road outside the cabin leaving 
to view a short-cropped curly head of 
dust-begrimed hair. About the young 
man’s closed eyes there showed dark 
blue rings, notwithstanding that most 
of the face was caked with dust. 

The Puncher for a moment stood 
looking down at the stranger. Here 
was something new. What was to be 
done? He scratched his red hair, then 
unbuttoned the young man’s flannel 
shirt at the throat and chest. The next 
instant he dived round for a pail of 
water. Before, however, dashing a 
dipper of water upon the unconscious 
youth’s face he fumblingly buttoned up 
the lad’s shirt. 

After the dousing the young man’s 
wet, long eyelashes fluttered, and then 
a pair of drawn, black eyes met the 
Puncher’s gaze. 

The stranger sat up. “Oh!” he frown- 
ed. ‘‘Recken I showed the white feather 
eh?” 

“Wal, stranger, I guess you were near 
all to the kilter,”’ muttered the cook. 
“Where be you bound fer in this wilder- 
ness? You don’t look much like a 
prospector nor a crook. Goin’ south, 
eh?” 

“T ain’t particular,” said the youtn 
“Just as soon stay here awhile—rather.”’ 

“An awful wild country this—nobody 
here bu t a few miners and outlaw gents,” 
the Puncher muttered, in a low voice. 

“T’ain’t worse than back over the 
line, I recken,” nodded the newcomer, 
getting off the bed. 

“If yer goin’ to stay here you'll have 
to see the foreman about it,” the Pun- 
cher informed. ‘‘Can’t have no spies 
round,” he added with a grin. “If 
yer like, I’ll go over to the gulch and 
see the boys about you. Best for me to 
break it to them. They be an awful 
suspicious lot. Thinking of leavin’ 
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here myself one of these days. Got 
a homestead down south where they’ve 
just got irrigation. Wal, to stick to 
the point in question, shall I ask the 
foreman if you can hang yer hat up here 
for awhile?” 

“Sure,” nodded the newcomer. 

“What do they call yer? And what 
are yer good fer?” 

“D—Dave S-Smith,” the youth 
stuttered. “And I’m good fer rustlin’ 
pots.” 

“Hum, you’d oust me of my job, 
eh?” retorted the cook with another 
good natured grin. ‘‘Wal, I'll go along. 
Make yerself homelike.” 

The Puncher straightway sought out 
the miners and gathered them round him. 

“Yer willin’ to have this Dave Smith 
be cook in yer place?’ chuckled the 
foreman, when the Puncher was through 
with his account of the newcomer. 

“Sure, I’m tired of cookin.’ ” 

“Wal, boys,” said the foreman, look- 
round at the gang, “‘it’s up to you fellers, 
shall we keep this pie-face or make him 
jog on? T’aint likely from what the 
Puncher says that there’s any dirt the 
newcomer be tryin’ to play on us.”’ 

Inky Taylor, a coarse, hard-mouthed 
miner quickly spoke up. ‘‘Sure, I votes 
for the Pie-face to stay—that’s if he 
do the cookin’ right.” 

The foreman frowned. “If he be 
goin’ to stay he’s goin’ to be treated 
right,” he ordered. “From what the 
Puncher says he’s only a bit of a gapin’- 
eyed striplin’, and there’s goin’ to be 
no foolin’ with the like of him.” 

The Puncher put out a brawny arm. 
“T’ll take care on that,” he glowered. 
“If you fellers say for the stranger to 
stay he has my cabin, and I’ll bunk with 
the rest of you boys.” 

There was a guttural chorus of appro- 
val. A dozen sinewy hands carried 
the vote. The Pie-face was to stay. 

When the Puncher got back to his 
cabin he immediately did up his few 
possessions ready to leave for the bunk- 
house. 

“You ain’t said nothing,’”’ murmured 
the Pie-face. 

“You be cook,” growled the Puncher. 
“And—and if yer want anything at any 
time you can recken on me, savvey?” 
The Pie-face nodded. “I can make 
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bread some, and I recken I can hold 
down the job,”’ he smiled faintly. 

The cooking for the next few weeks 
was decidedly an improvement on the 
Puncher’s. The Pie-face proved that 
he was a good pot rustler, and the lad 
showed an esthetic strain that had hither- 
to been foreign to the Lost Mountain’s 
mining outfit. A fresh strip of white 
linoleum was laid on the long plank table; 
once in awhile the vermilion of Indian 
paint brush or the white of Mariposa 
lilies decked the room. 

Often when the Puncher was picking for 
gold he wondered what the history was 
of the Pie-face? Now and again he had 
met in the Arizona wilds young Eastern 
dudes with their strain of estheticism 
that, however, was generally kept under 
cover. Had the Pie-face always lived 
in Utah? Or had he come originally 
from back East? Or had he just come 
over the line because he didn’t like the 
Mormon settlers on the other side? 

The Puncher, however, kept his 
thoughts to himself, and never entered 
the cook’s cabin again after once desert- 
ing it. Occasionally of an evening he 
sat on the doorsill of the cabin watching 
the lurid midsummer Arizona sun drop 
back of the mountains while he puffed 
at his pipe, but he seemed to have turned 
back to being a man of only a few mono- 
syllables—dropped now and then. He 
noticed, however, that amongst the 
rest of the miners the only one that at 
times seemed bent on cajoling the new 
cook was Inky Taylor. Not that he 
went into the youth’s cabin, but that 
he occasionally tried to tease him and 
draw him aside to go out for a trip down 
the canyon. The cook, however, strictly 
attended to his business, and apart from 
that seemed indifferent to the country 
roundabout. 

“T seen enough of the country riding 
down,” he once nodded to the Puncher. 
“T ain’t extra strong for the mountains 
neither, but a feller has to work where 
he can find a place.” 

“Don’t yer ever miss seein’ females 
round here?” once asked the Puncher, 
as he puffed stolidly on his pipe. 

“Nope,” said the Pie-face. “I ain’t 
perticular after them.” 

Towards the middle of September 
wherever one got out of the sunsh ne 
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the air was penetrating and cold, and 
the men got to sitting indoors of an even- 
ing. One night when they were thus 
assembled in the grub-room an hour or 
so after supper the Puncher noticed that 
Inky Taylor was missing. He quietly 
slipped out of the room to the bunkhouse, 
and put his revolver in his hip pocket. 
He had always been suspicious of the 
man. He felt that at anytime the miner 
might get into a squabble with the new 
cook. For the cook had alone of all the 
men completely ignored him. When 
he had sassed him the lad had kept quiet, 
and quickly walked off. 

Walking round towards the cook’s 
cabin he heard voices. The Puncher’s 
lips formed a long line. He felt towards 
his hip pocket. He hated being a sneak, 
but stole up like an Indian spy towards 
the shack, listening intently. 

“Come off with yer kiddin.’” It 
was Inky Taylor’s voice. 

“T don’t want to be no troublemaker,”’ 
answered the Pieface. “But I don’t 
want you hangin’ round here.” 

There was a quick scuffle within the 
cabin. “Leave me alone, I say, and git!” 
cried the cook. 

“Can't I be friendly without you hol- 
lerin?” sneered the miner. ‘You would- 
n’t have been ’lowed to stay round here 
if it hadn’t been for me. I argues the 
gang into lettin’ you stay. They be all 
down on intruders. It’s hard enough 
work here without strangers buttin’ 
in. You think it was that dumb-blasted, 
red-mugged Puncher got the boys to 
be easy with you. It was me, I tell 
yer! And yer oughten’t to mind my 
comin’ round a bit.”” The man’s voice 
dropped to a wheedle. “Come off yer 
high-horse, and come fer a walk?” he 
begged. 

“Git out from me!” snapped the cook. 

There was another quick scuffle, and 
the Pie-face let out a little muffled 
scream. “Shut up! I’m goin’!’’ sneered 
the miner. 

The words were hardly out of his lips 
before the Puncher burst into the dimly 
lit cabin. One of Inky Taylor’s hands 
was upon the cook’s mouth, the other 
he was disengaging from a hold round 
the youth’s shoulder. 

“Dern you, come out of there!” glared 
the Puncher, shaking a huge fist. The 
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men grappled, and in their struggle 
rolled out of the doorway on to the 
ground. The Puncher sprang up first, 
and caught his opponent a square hit 
on the point of the jaw. The man reeled 
backward, but the Puncher caught him 
by the arm in a grip of steel, and dragged 
him off towards a clump of trees. ‘We'll 
settle our disputes alonelike,” he puffed, 
wiping the sweat off his forehead with 
his left hand. 

“T’ll have you kicked out of the camp 
fer botherin’ the cook yerself, you dirty 
scoundrel!”’ sneered Inky Taylor, whip- 
ping out a gun. 

The Puncher was too late? he hadn’t 
figured that the miner had a gun on 
him. The drop was on him. If he 
reached for his gun the man would shoot 
him before he could draw. 

“What you fellers chewin’ the rag 
about?” sang out the voice of the fore- 
man from the grub-house door. “If 
yer have any difficulties come round here 
and settle them. The judge and jury 
be waitin.’ ’ 

It was the law of the camp that if 
any difficulties came up amongst the 
men that the foreman acted as judge 
and the rest of the men as jury. 

“I’m a foel not to put a bullet in yer 
hide,” braggadocioed Inky Taylor. 
“But come and tell the boys why you 
was molestin’ the new cook. I guess 
they can recken why you was so anxious 
fer the Pieface to have your shack, and 
you do the cookin.’ Yer gave up a 
pretty soft snap to go diggin.’ ” 

When the two belligerents came to 
the grub-room they found the rest of 
the miners alertly sitting on either side 
of the long table, with candle flaring at 
each end of it, throwing ghostly, flicker- 
ing shadows on the rough timbered walls. 
The Puncher and Inky Taylor were put 
on chairs at either side of the foreman, 
who sat at the head of the table. 

“What’s the trouble?” the 
snapped, looking at Inky Taylor. 

“Oh, you know all about it,” the hard- 
mouthed plaintiff sneered. “It’s that 
blamed Puncher been hangin’ round 
botherin’ the cook. I heard a cryin’ 
in there, and went to see who it was 
botherin’ round.” 

“It’s the law of this here camp that 
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all witnesses to any trouble must be 
called,” said the judge slowly. 

Nodding to the first man on one side 
of the table, he said: “Bring in the 
Pieface.”’ 

A thick silence settled over the room 
pending the entrance of the cook. The 
Pieface was led in, white and trembling. 
He looked a sure white-mug from the 
Kast. 

“Pieface,” the judge said solemnly, 
“there’s trouble here between the Puncher 
and Inky Taylor about you. Be pleased 
to turn up the cards.” 

“T—] don’t want no trouble,” trembled 
the cook, noticing the stern visaged 
faces of the men. The foreman’s six- 
shooter lay on the table in front of him. 
The candles threw out an unsteady hght. 

“Tt’s come,” said the judge. “And 
the case has to be decided right. Inky 
Taylor says he caught the Puncher 
botherin’ you round your cabin. It 
was understanded when you got ‘lowed 
to stay here that you was to be treated 
right. Is it so,” he said, pointing a 
thumb towards the Puncher, “‘that he’s 
been botherin’ round you?” 

The Puncher put out a hairy arm. 
“T’ll ex-explain so- 

“Order in the court,” growled the 
judge. “The witness is on the stand.” 

The cook looked towards the Puncher 
with troubled eyes, but he hung his head. 
The man holding down the bench stared 
up at the cook. 

“Tt was him botherin’ me,” the cook 
trembled, pointing a brown finger towards 
Inky Taylor. 

“That will do,” said the judge. “The 
witness can git.” 

“Stop!” roared the Puncher, pounding 
the table with his huge fist. ‘I’ve had 
enough of this here case without going’ 
into further explainings on another point. 
Pieface,” he said softly, dropping his 
voice as he turned to the cook, “‘will yer 
be pleased to wait a minnit?” 

The cook glanced timorously at the 
judge. “You can wait to hear the 
prisoner at the bar sentenced if yer want 
to. That’s the next point of the law,” 
he said. 

The cook hesitated, then nodded an 
agreement to stay. 

“T votes that Inky Taylor be suspended 
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from this here camp, and sent back over 
the Utah line where he come from. 
How is it?” he asked, looking down at 
the two rows of men. 

Every arm shot up. Taylor was 
without a friend. ‘Git!’ said the judge, 
gazing severely at him. “And if yer 
face is ever seen agin in the daylight 
round here you know what’s comin’ 
to you,” he added, toying with the butt 
of his revolver. 

The man slunk out. The cook was 
given a chair, and then a heavy silence 
again came upon the room, broken only 
by the thudding of horses hoofs going 
northward. 

“Now fer the Puncher’s argument,” 
said the judge, gazing sternly at him. 

“Wal,” said the Puncher loudly, “‘it 
was agreed on the day the Pieface come 
that nobody was to go botherin’ him 
without serious difficulty. And I wants 
to go botherin’ h-him.”’ 

The judge looked round at the cook. 
“Do—yer mind the Puncher botherin’ 
round yer?” he asked slowly. 

“N-no,” the Pieface murmured, with- 
out looking up. 

Once more a silence filled the room. 
The Puncher rose to his feet. ‘‘Mister 
foreman and boys,” he began, drawing a 
deep breath, “I hope to leave yer all 
termorrow, and take the Pieface along 
down south. I have a little place down 
there where it’s sunshine all the year 
round, and a heap o’ water. On the 
way I'll jest stop at Tuba, and call on 
one of them Navaho sky-pilots. That 
be all.” 

“Are yer on, Pieface?” asked the 
foreman, glancing at the scarlet-faced 
cook. “Do you get him?” 

“‘S-sure,”’ she said. 

And the Puncher. and the Pieface left 
the golden-hued room together. 

In a few minutes the Puncher returned. 
“Boys” he said, “she’s Al Smalley’s 
daughter up at the Three Bar ranch in 
Utah. She run away ‘cause the old 
man wanted her to marry with that 
Mormon, Ahab Smith—he’s worth more’n 
a dozen sacks of gold nuggets. And we're 
goin’ south termorrow at dawn,” he 
added, with a huge smile puckering the 
rills and mountains of the big face. 
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Elsewhere we print an article by Mr. Earle Y. Boothe, Secretary of the Automobile 
Dealers Association, dealing with the motor as seen through Western eyes. From 
this we learn the remarkable fact that California leads all the States in its purchase of 
motor cars, going ahead of New York, its nearest competitor, by nearly five thousand. 
This is a remarkable showing and it speaks loudly of California’s natural advantages. 
The climate, the scenery, the variety, the charm, the allurements are all here, and now 
the roads are being built so that the motorist may see and enjoy the State in all its 
glory and beauty. California never did a wiser thing from a purely business stand- 
point than when it voted $18,000,000 for its new roads, and the various cities and 
counties that are helping this movement along by their own money and bond issues 
are equally wise and farsighted. We invite the world to come and know California in 
1915, and we will then not only show it our incomparable scenery but our road system 
which will be unsurpassed by any state or nation on earth. 


Our State Superintendent of Public Instruction is Edward Hyatt. In the Sierra 
Educational News he writes monthly letters to his teachers. In the January, 1913 
issue he writes of the boys who ‘“‘do not get on with the teacher.”” He quotes what 
Jacob Riis once said, viz: “that the semi-criminal leader of the gang among city- 
hoodlums is really a hero in disguise. In time of war he would be the peerless leader, 
the forlorn hope, the bravest, the most daring, the most admired of them all. The 
only trouble is that now he is misplaced. Time and opportunity are not ripe for him.” 

Similar words are quoted from a wise and cultured woman who conducts a great 
grape ranch who said: “I have often noticed that the best and most valuable boys I 
have to work on the ranch are the ones who don’t get on with the teacher. The ones 
who are quickest, most resourceful, most efficient in doing work are very likely to 
be those out of school, expelled, suspended; or, quit because they don’t like the teacher. 
I often wonder why this is so. Are your schools not adapted to those who have 
initiative and life?” 

Next he tells of his own experience with indifferent, bull-headed and obstinate boys, 
and confesses that “‘to my surprise they did not go to the penitentiary for their devil- 
try, nor to the poorhouse for their worthlessness. They have shown an astounding 
ability to take care of themselves and make a creditable showing in the world.” 

Then he concludes with these words of wisdom and power that I would that every 
father and mother as well as teacher would take so fully to heart that they would be 
the guide to their future conduct in the discipline of the children committed to their 
care and keeping: “Be wise, O Teacher, in dealing with the Independent 
Spirit. Be careful, beware that you do not misunderstand it or fail to recognize it. 
As the years go on it may fall out that the disagreeable, the Obstinate One, shall 
prove more useful to his generation than the Little Lord Fauntleroy. Life consists 
in overcoming inertia. Continually there are fights to make. The woman and the 
man with brave and independent spirit, who dare to stand up against the crowd, are 
priceless assets to the government of the people. 

“Endeavor, then, O Teacher, to have the place in your school for the Independent Spirit. 
Do not mistake it, do not crush it, do not call down on it the Anathema or the Wrath 
of God. Do not be too sure that all your ways are right and all others wrong and 
wicked. It may be that exact and unquestioning obedience to your every rule and 
command and desire is not a good training for those who must soon pass away from 
you and must learn to resist as well as to follow. The timorous rabbit and the docile 
sheep are poor ideals for the preparation of an American citizen. 

“Be wise, O Teacher.” 
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In October 1911 there came to the editor of Out West the following poem. It was 
unused and unnoticed until the present editor took charge. He does not know the 
author, but he fully reciprocates his earnestly-expressed wishes for the complete res- 
toration of Dr. Lummis’s eyesight, and that he may indeed be blessed with ‘“‘the rich 
contented bounty of the years.’’ Since the lines were written, however, and since 
they came into the present editor’s hands the newspapers have spread the good news 
that Dr. Lummis has regained his sight. May it prove a perfect restoration. 


TO CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


“My eyes no longer useful’’—so it ran, 
From that undaunted one who sat at home 
Blind but unbowed. For he bade bis boy 
Write me, bis friend of old, lightheartedly. 
ind all the night I lay remembering 

Dear things we saw together long ago. 
Pemigewassets silver when the mornings grey 
Lured the shy trout from shadows of the pools. 
The noble Profile, gaunt against the sky 

Yet friend to aster and to goldenrod. 

Saw Arizonas burning rose of dawn 

4nd quiet twilights full of windy blues 

Then last of all whole years on years of gold. 
This land in brooding sunshine stee ped, with nights, 


{ sweet secure processional of stars. 


Mayest thou O friend, build up thy world anew 
Fresh, quick and glowing with that memory 
That loyally bas served thee—and will serve 
Making what elsewise were too deep a wound 


The rich contented bounty of the years. 





In other pages of this issue I give to the readers of Out West an account of my visit 
to the recently discovered marble quarries of the Pan-American Marble Company, 
near Dragoon, Arizona. This quarry is so wonderful in so many different features, 
that I feel it to be an event worthy of the attention of every thoughtful man and woman 
in the whole country. 

In its significance to Los Angeles this discovery is one of the most pregnant events 
in its history. With such a marvelously varied deposit, in such immense quantities, 
and so many astounding varieties, Los Angeles should plan to build, on one of its 
many hills, a temple that shall rival the buildings of the Acropolis at Athens. 

If the city were to take up a matter of such artistic importance as this, arrangements 
could certainly be made to secure the marble at a merely nominal price. The Marble 
Company also, doubtless, could be induced to contribute blocks of marble to students 
in sculpture so that under competent instruction — which our school system could 
provide, young men and women possessing marked artistic ability could be encouraged 
to develop their ability in this direction. 

Under the glowing skies and stimulated by the incomparable scenic environment 
of Southern California, a school of sculpture as noted as that of Phidias, Michael 
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Angelo, Canova or Thorwaldsen, might speedily be developed. Here is a definite 
field for the abounding energies of the artistic women of Los Angeles. If they were 
to take this matter in hand, it could be placed upon a sound footing and under their 
critical and energetic direction, could be fostered to a surprising degree. 

The result,—what prophet could conjecture? And in advertising value, such a 
plan would speedily surpass all other California advertising combined. Imagine the 
newspapers featuring “The Acropolis of Southern California” built of solid marble, 
sculptured by self-developed California artists. Such a building, even if it took a 
hundred years to complete, would enhance the world-fame of Los Angeles a hundred- 
fold. And it could be made available at once by constructing it of reinforced concrete, 
with the outer walls arranged so as to receive their coat of marble as soon as it was 
prepared. The pediment could be outlined for sculptured marble, and a frieze of 
similar sculptures planned for, while the outer pillars of solid monoliths of white, 
golden-veined or vari-colored conglomerates could be put in place immediately and 
thus make the facade as striking and architecturally pleasing as the Parthenon is 
today. The building itself might be used as a Civic Convention Hall for any and 
all purposes of public gathering, or for a State Sculpture Hall and Art Gallery. 

The editor of Out West sees the glory of the vision and gives it out in the confident 
hope that the progressive, artistic and loyal men and women of the city that he loves 
will not only see the vision also, but speedily determine to make it a visualized reality. 


Within the past few weeks two eminent men with whom I had come in close con- 
tact have passed away. Each has left behind him an enviable reputation for great 
achievements, yet they were men of entirely different type. One was a pure scientist, 
scanning the heavens, with no other object than to add to man’s sum of knowledge, 
and the other was a man whose practical inventions have reached more human beings 
in one way or another, I verily believe, than those of any other inventor. The first 
named was Lewis Swift of Marathon, N. Y., the astronomer, the latter Thaddeus 
S. C. Lowe of Pasadena, California. 

I think it will freely be conceded that, outside of their own families, I was in more 
intimate contact with these two men than any other person. Of Dr. Swift I can 
now say but little except that he was a single-hearted man, devoted to his scientific 
work, and whose quiet influence has led several men, who have since become great 
in the world of astronomical science, to first walk in starry paths. His delight at 
the discovery of a new nebula was as great as that of other men at making a million, 
or ten, and when his son Edwin discovered a new comet, his joy was unbounded. 
The world of science loved and honored him and he wore his honors with the open 
delight and candid pleasure of a child, but with the humility of self-abasement of the 
true philosopher. His ninety-two years of life were rich in the calm and serene joys 
of the pure-souled and truly good man. 

During the building of the Mount Lowe Railway I was favored with almost hourly 
intercourse with Professor Lowe. To me he poured out his hear’s longings and as- 
pirations. I knew his inmost soul—if any person on earth did. He treated me with 
a parental regard and I assuredly felt for him a son’s affection. I could see his faults, 
but I also saw the great, big, human, warm-blooded, generous, loveable heart of one 
of the mental giants of the human race. I daily felt the power of his intellect, which 
was immeasurably beyond that of those men who criticised and misunderstood him. 
I knew his intense longings to help mankind to a happier life and a clearer conception 
of the great truths of the Universe. His generosity was as unbounded as his intel- 
lect was keen and far-seeing. For money as such he cared nothing though he felt 
he was entitled to live as comfortably as money could make him. He had helped 
scores of men to amass colossal fortunes. His inventions gave many of his millions 
to Russell Sage, and the Weidners, Elkinses, and others of Philadelphia, with Honest 
John Wanamaker reaped thousands and hundreds of thousands annually from seeds 
they had sown in Professor Lowe’s financially inventive garden. Yet when adversity 
‘ame to him not one of them was ready to extend to him a helping hand—not that 
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they were asked for charity or anything of that kind. But when he wanted money 

a mere two or three hundred thousand—to set in operation his new inventions, these 
men put him off from day to day and finally refused to place in his hands a sum which 
was insignificant when the great sums they had gained annually from his inventions 
were considered. Yet he never once faltered, was discouraged, despondent or despair- 
ing. He, better than any man I have ever known, fully exemplified those noble 
words of Browning’s: 


“One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 
No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s worktime 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
“Strive and thrive!” Cry “Speed—fight on, fare ever 
There as here. 

I did not get to his funeral. I sent no flowers, but often, in thought, I shall gather a 
wreath of the mountain laurel, manzanita, holly and wild flowers he loved so well, 
and, watering them with unashamed tears of sincere affection, shall place them on 
his grave, wherever it may be. 

So rest, dear, great, noble-hearted friend, benefactor to the human race. The 
millions who eat meats, fruits and vegetables preserved from decay by your ice-mak- 
king inventions; the millions whose darkness and coldness are banished by the gas 
of your invention; the hundreds of thousands who are enabled to climb the mountains 
and see the glorious, expanse of valley, foot-hill, distant mountain peaks, sea-beach, 
surf-waves, ocean, and island as the result of your mountain-railway invention; 
the hundreds of thousands who have gazed upon the wonders of the Starry Heavens 
through the telescope that your generosity and foresight planted on Echo Mountain; 
the millions who have been astonished and thrilled by the dazzling beam of sunlight 
shot forth from the monster search-light which nightly plays over the San Gabriel 
Valley—placed there by your hands—these,—these, and scores of others who have 
felt the inspiration of your great deeds and glorious manhood will consciously or un- 
consciously sing your Requiem Mass as you sleep so quietly and peacefully under the 
silent stars and the sapphire sky you loved so well. 


a8 ZR R 
AT LAST, An Acrostic for St. Valentine's Day. 


Ida L. Rosenberg 


Sweetly o’er this spirit stealing, 
Wafted soft as a breeze in June, 
Ever gentler depths revealing, 
Each heart throbbing in sweet tune, 
Trust and love in truest union 


Visions bring of sweet delight. 

All is love, no more illusion 
Lingers with us day or night. 
Every wavering doubt has vanished 
Naught so base may have a share. 
Trust has all suspicion banished 

It must not mar a love so fair 

Now we’ll bind the love bonds fast. 
Each heart knows its own at last. 














Under the Study Lamp 


By the Editor 
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I am not always concerned that a book should be “new” to be presented to the readers of 
Out West in these review pages. Some months ago I reviewed Will Levington Comfort’s Fate Knocks 
at the Door. The book was such a revelation to me that I sent, at once, for his two earlier novels. 
The first of these, Rutledge Rides Alone, 1 have just read, out in the solitudes of the Navaho Indian 
reseravtion in wildest Arizona. Its characters are great, strong, powerful men, and a noble, God- 
like woman. What a joy it is to meet with a man or a woman,—even though it be one in a book 
born out of a man’s brain,—who stands alone, is not tied down, hampered, ‘“‘cribb’d, cabin’d, con- 
fin’d,”’ with the paltry standards of ordinary men and women. Here was a woman, Noreen Cardi- 
negh, who from a child loved a man worthy of her. Her father was the dean of the corps of English 
newspaper war-correspondents. Yet he was an Irishman and deep down within his inmost mind he 
hated England for her cruel and merciless treatment of Ireland, India and the other countries that 
she had fastened upon and was draining slowly but surely of their life-blood. Discovering a secret 
that he knew would shake the power of England in India down to the nethermost foundations, he 
allowed his hatred to lead him to betray this secret to Russia and other of England’s enemies, and 
when England felt the blow—as he knew she would, even to her very vitals—he turned suspicion 
away from himself and fastened it upon his brave young friend, Routledge. The concentrated hate 
of London was thus poured upon an innocent head, but, for love of the old man and his sweet daughter 
Routledge bore it bravely and manfully. 

To carry out a plot like this requires no small genius in the author, especially if he keeps you 
from despising the traitor, but this Comfort successfully has done. 

Through it all the brave solitary man ‘Rides Alone,” and the reader is taken by the genius 
of a master to scenes of the bloody war between Japan and Russia that make the flesh creep. Here 
one sees, knows, feels to the marrow that “war is hell.’”’ Here one wonders as never before at the 
killing-lust of war-maddened men. Here ore feels that war proves that such men are but one step 
up from the sheerest wolf-brute, and that the professed civilization and Christianity of those who 
ruthlessly murder each other are shams and humbugs. I am an Englishman by birth and centuries 
of inheritance, but as I read this book and contemplate the deeds of the English in India, I am ashamed 
and I am not much prouder to call myself an American when I think that we are following in the 
same footsteps both in the aggressions of war and the blood-sucking of a conquered people. Let us 
get rid of the Philippines as soon as possible and live on the products of our our own toil. 

This man Comfort is not merely a novelist, a writer, a dramatic plottist, a painter of vivid 
pictures, he is a world-power to be reckoned with. He is one of those men who, like Edwin Markham, 
forsees the revolution that will come when men wake up to real manhood and cease being quarrelsome 
boys. One loves him through his bravest of men, Rawder, the Christ-like Servant of the lowliest; 
through Routledge, the strong-hearted and daring, and through Noreen, the pure, the love-illumined, 
the high, grand, noble woman. The Nation should spend a whole day in prayer and contemplation 
that it bring forth in real life more men and women of this type. To me Noreen stands as one of the 
great heroines of fiction, and the two men as her worthy brothers., Routledge Rides Alone, by Will 
Levington Comfort, 310 pages, colored frontispiece, $1.50 net, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 





The Norman W. Henley Publishing Company is issuing a set of books of great value to a 
variety of men and women in practical life. Every new book gives added value and reputation to 
the publishers. I have just received their “Gasolene Engines. Their Operation, Use and Care.” 
It is written in simple, clear style so that anybody can understand it, and having 152 excellent illus- 
trations with perfectly comprehensible accompanying descriptions, no one need be at a loss in future 
to know how to manipulate a gasolene engine of any type. There are nine chapters. These deal 
with the different Types, Designs, Makes, Form of Motor, Two Cycle, Three Port, and Four Port 
Motors; also Base Distributor Valves and Multiple-Cylinders. There is an excellent chapter on 
their Operation, and also one dealing with all the different parts of motors. Chapter V deals with 
Vaporizers and Carburetors, Pumps, Fans and Water Circulation, Lubrication, etc., while the sixth 
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chapter comprehensively covers the subject of Ignition. Chapter VII deals with Mufflers and Ex- 
haust Devices, etc., while Chapter VIII gives a Table of Motor Troubles with Causes and Remedies. 
These are arranged in parallel columns, in most practical and convenient form. Chapter IX is an 
extensive Glossary which simplifies and explains all the technical terms used by engineers and others 
so that even a tyro may thoroughly understand the most technical descriptions. Every man handling 
a gasoline engine and especially those who have to rely upon themselves for repairs, etc. should pos- 
sess a copy of this book. Gasolene Engines, Their Operation, Use and Care, By A. Hyatt Verrill. 
275 pages, with 152 illustrations. Price $1.50. The Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., New York. 


The true artist finds some object in every 
great work of human hands to engage his best 
attention. At first sight it might not appear 
that the Panama Canal would inspire truly 
artistic pictures yet one has but to look 
over Joseph Pennell’s sketches of the Canal 
to realize how mistaken such an idea would 
be. Some of these sketches originally appeared 
in the Century Magazine, but it was a bright 
idea to gather them together in one volume. 
There are twenty-eight sketches in all starting 
with “The American Quarter at Colon,’ and 
finishing with “The Mouth of the Canal from 
the Sea.” There is great variety of subjects 
and they are all handled with that fineness of 
perception, striking quality of technic, and artis- 
tic allurement that characterizes all of Mr. 
Pennell’s work. Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of 
the Panama Canal, $1.25 net, large octavo, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 





Joseph Pennell, the world-famous artist, whose 
Pictures of the Panama Canal have just ores: 
been published by the Lippencott’s 

Few writers possess that marvellous power of analysis of motive that has made Henry 
James famous with the most critical minds of the age. Some writers have little of this power, and 
yet they attain great popularity. Doubtless the majority of readers do not care for such keen and 
searching delving into the motives behind the acts of their characters. But to the really thoughtful 
reader to whom the hidden springs of life’s movements are interesting such books prove illuminating 
in the highest degree. A remarkable book, viewed from this standpoint, has just come from the pen 
of Mary Helen Fee. It isentitled The Locust’s Years. As a story it is gripping and powerful. 
[t tells of an orphaned girl brought up by a conventionally proper, professionally Christian aunt, 
whose duties to the sensitive child, however, were all performed when she had ministered to her bodily 
needs. - Craving affection with an intensity that affected her whole life, the orphan grew up self- 
restrained and apparently cold and reserved. Contzary to the wishes of her fashionable relatives she 
left them to become a nurse. _In the Philippines she found herself caring for a gentleman who had 
proven “‘his fitness to adorn the roster of the Philippine judiciary.” _ The hospital was crowded and 
in the next bed was a “young pear! fisher, with a crushed chest.” Of magnificent physique, and with 
the face of a Greek statue, possessed of an indomitable will and sterling courage the youth determined, 
when he recovered, to marry the nurse who had brought him back to perfect health. So far there is 
nothing new in the book, except the keen flashes of characterization that make one “sit up and take 
notice.” From now on, however, every page almost, gives reminders of Henry James’s analytical 
method, his subtlety and unerring instinct as to motives, and yet there is none of his vagueness and 
attenuated suggestiveness. Miss Fee writes with certainty and clarity yet delves deep and dissects 
with a sure and certain hand. The husband is kind and good as far as he goes but it does not enter 
into his range of conception that his wife has any other view-point than his own. The result is a 
sudden and rude awakening to them both, a near dissolution of their relationship, which, however, 
is finally averted by the awakened practical wisdom of the wife. It is one of the rare novels of the 
day that one wants to read twice. I have set it aside for that purpose. The Locust’s Years, by Mary 
Helen Fee, with colored frontispiece by Charles Sarka, crown 8vo, 378 pages, $1.35 net, A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


We have all had our feelings harrowed by truthful and vivid descriptions of the lives of the 


poor. The pathos of child life in poverty and squalor are familiar to us all, but seldom is it given to 
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us to have depicted by the hand of genius the pathetic wretchedness, peculiar and yet intensely real, 
of a rich child, waited upon hand and foot, isolated from all real affection, who longed for the natural 
joys of childhood of which she was deprived. Eleanor Gates Tully needs no words of commendation 
from me for Out West readers. Her “Biography of a Prairie Girl,” ‘“The Plow Woman,” “Cupid the 
Cow Punch,” “The Justice of Gideon,” and “Buenos Noches” are well enough known to have con- 
vinced our readers that anything coming from her pen is well worth while. The Poor Little Rich 
Girl is no exception. It is full of the same sense of reality, of naturalness, of humanness that makes 
such an appeal in her other books, with the added sense of a new angle of vision, a freshness of view 
point that is enlightening to the thoughtful mind. Gwendolyn is the poor little rich girl. Her par- 
ents are of the conventional rich type who leave the sentient, sensitive plant of their creation to the 
nurture and culture of maid and man servants, whose faithfulness is measured by the satisfaction 
of their cupidity. The child longs for sympathy, companionship, natural joys, love,—all of which 
are denied. It is a pathetic picture; yet sadly too true in many homes. A quaint and extra inter- 
esting note is introduced in that Gwendolyn is a strangely matter-of-fact child who tries to reconcile 
symbolic expressions to a literal interpretation of the words used. When she is told that her “head 
is level,” she goes to the mirror and is surprised to find that her head is as round as that of any other 
little girl. In a passage at arms between the man-servant and the governess the latter scornfully 
counsels the former to refrain from “murdering the Queen’s English.”” Gwendolyn was horrified at 
this and “raised a startled face to the row of toys in the glass-fronted case. * * Had he dared to 
harm her soldiers with the scarlet coat?’”’ And when she hears that her far away papa, whom she saw 
in family intimacy so seldom, ‘‘was having a hard fight with the bears of Wall St,” she dreamed about 
the dreadful conflict until it awoke her in terror and she was compelled to get up and hunt for him in 
the library ere she could drive away the awful fear. How she enjoyed those few moments with her 
papa and how she hated to leave him. Yet experience had taught her that when the maid found her 
and said it was “the mistress’s orders that she go immediately to bed,” strife was futile, rebellion was 
useless, for she was ruled with an iron hand in spite of the open obsequiesness and pretended defer- 
ence. In some respects the book reminds one of Alice in Wonderland, but it is more real and human 
than Alice, and children will assuredly fall in love with Gwendolyn. It is a book that both adults 
and children will enjoy and I predict for it a large sale. The Poor Little Rich Girl, by Eleanor Gates, 
with four illustrations, 447 pages, $1.25 net, Duffield & Co., New York. 


Once in a while one finds the true poetic fire in some of the verses tucked away in the columns 
of a newspaper, or used as “‘fillers” in the pages of the magazines, and the cause of literature is served 
when these gems are gathered together like a string of pearls, in book form, so that they may be seen 
and enjoyed by a larger and more permanent audience. Readers of Southern newspapers have long 
been familiar with the name Henry Lynden Flash, and have thrilled at some of his verses. His 
“Together” is a “household treasure” to thousands, and is often quoted. He who doesn’t know it 
ought to. 

“We loved each other long and true, 
And at last in April weather, 
When the crocus buds were breaking through, 
And the dying moon hung faint in the blue, 
We put lo sea together.”’ 


Col. Flash was a Confederate soldier, devoted to “the lost cause,’’ but wisely and sanely 
accepted the results of the appeal to war. He has written poems that stir the Confederate heart 
even to this day, yet few have expressed in more forceful words than he his horror of war, and the 
folly of it. He speaks of what he knows when he tells of “the cannon’s idiotic mouth,” and its 
“senseless roar.”” Though a fighter he knew that his country was being “crucified by cowards and 
by knaves.”’ He knew that victory for the gray meant a divided country, hence, though as a true 
son of the South he felt he must fight with his own people, he gladly accepted the defeat of the gray 
in that it meant a permanent peace. His “Memories of the Blue and Gray,” written for the Cele- 
bration of the Second Anniversary of the Confederate Veteran’s Association at Los Angeles, in 1897, 
rings with the note of an enlarged patriotism: 


A few short years and’ Yank’ and ‘Reb,’ 
Beneath their native soil, 

Will wait until the Judgement Day 
The calling voice of God— 

The Great Commander's smile will beam 
On that Enrollment Day, 

Alike on bim who wore the blue 
And him who wore the gray. 


Those who love good verse, with the true ring of genuine poetry should possess this modest 
and yet beautiful little volume. Poems by Henry Lynden Flash, with a portrait of the poet, 162 
pages, $1.50 net, Neale Publishing Company, New York and Washington. 
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“A wonderful book about a wonderful man” is the way I feel like characterizing Miss Helen 
Nicolay’s Personal Traits of Abrhama Lincoln. While it is a most unpretentious volume, not claim- 
ing to bea “Life,” or anything more than a mere collection of “notes,” for a busy man it gives a clearer, 
truer, better picture of America’s greatest statesman and noblest man than anything | have yet read. 
In fact I would rather place this book in the hands of my son and I should anticipate a better result 
from his reading of it than of any of the larger books on Lincoln with which I am familiar. While 
it breathes from cover to cover that spirit of devotion and worshipful loyalty to Lincoln that one 
would expect from the daughter of the great Commoner’s Secretary, there is no vain adulation, no 
gush, no rhetorical drum beat of praise. In the seventeen chapters there is condensed a wealth of 
incident and picturesque recital that fills up the portraits of Lincoln that all Americans must carry 
in their minds. To me it is more fascinating than any novel I have read during the past year, and 
I have been surprised at the power of several. It is preeminently a book for a busy man or woman, 
and I believe every intelligent and thoughtful schoolboy and girl will enjoy it equally well. During 
its reading I have laughed and I have cried, and through it all my heart has gone out in thankfulness 
to God that He raised up, just when he was needed, such a man as Abraham Lincoln. More 
statesmanlike than the trained statesmen of his time; more eloquent in his direct simplicity of speech 
than the orators of his time; more Christ-like than the professed Christians of his time; more clear- 
sighted and military-visioned than the generals he appointed; more practical in the benefits he con- 
ferred upon the slaves than the reformers of his day; his figure grows more colossal in its simple dig- 
nity, power and majesty as the years pass by. He is the El Capitan of American manhoad and states- 
manship, stern yet smiling, immovable yet calm and benignant, regardless alike of sunshine or storm, 
yet responsive to every bright beam that fell upon his rugged face. His actions preach Christ 
the living, actual, real Christ of Salvation—more than all the sermons I have ever heard in my life. 
And this book brings these features of his life; his attitude towards money; his frankness; his for- 
giving spirit; his fearless adherence to principle: his uncompromising attitude toward what he was 
assured was wrong; his firmness in exercising the authority the law placed in his hands; his gentleness 
in dealing with those who opposed him, and even those who sought to subvert his authority : his mag- 
nanimity in dealing with the defeated South,—these things make him, though but a man, tower up 
in brotherly human likeness wonderfully alike to the “Man of Nazareth.” I would that this book 
could be in every American citizen’s hands and those of every oncoming citizen. It would result 
in a revival of real God-like patriotism that would lift this nation into the forefront of the world’s 
moral forces, as I believe God intends that it should be. The Century Company has done the coun- 
try good missionary and educative service in publishing nine other good and carefully written books 
on Lincoln, all of which should be in every American patriot’s library, but personally I cannot express 
too strongly my thanks to them for the publication of this unpretentious book of Miss Nicolay’s. 
Personal Traits of Abraham Lincoln, By Helen Nicolay, 387 pages, $1.80 net. The Century Company, 
New York. 


Payne Erskine has graphic and seeing power in the depicting of pure, sweet, lovely and love- 
able country girls. They are somewhat unusual characters yet real and convincing, flesh and blood, 
human and humane, natural and simple as we expect them to be. In her “Mountain Girl” we were 
introduced to a remarkable character; one that remains in one’s memory as that of a friend of a 
season found in an unusual place, and now she presents us to another, equally attractive, alluring, 
loveable and nearly as remarkable. Joyful Heatherby is an old New England fisherman’s grandaugh- 
ter, an orphan, but who has found in the devoted love of grandpa and grandma that satisfaction of 
a large affection that only a wealth of love could appease. Born of parents who were intellectually 
superior to their environment she was dowered, both by heredity and early education, with a superior 
mind and sterling character. An artist, engaged to a Boston society girl, whose whims and fancies, 
cults and absorptions rather irritate and annoy him, finds himself at the seaside in Joyful’s company. 
He sketches her and unconsciously falls in love with her. He is nearly killed by the girl’s country 
lover, whose advances, however, Joyful has checked. She helps nurse the wounded man back to 
life. He returns to Boston, to find his bride that was to be taken up with a new cult that does not 
recognize marriage. ‘This new whimsey causes him to break the engagement, and his love then leads 
him to seek Joyful. Her grandparents die and she is compelled to come to the city to seek to gain a 
living. She falls into the hands of one of the vile procuresses that are all too many in our cities but 
her inherent goodness and innocence finds her a friend—one of the inmates of the house of shame— 
who saves her from the insults and assaults that otherwise would doubtless have come to her. By a 
peculiar chain of circumstances the artist finds her here, and takes her to his janitor’s wife to be 
cared for until he can return her to the friends of her home village, only to have the suspicious and 
evil-minded woman poison her thoughts and lead her to believe that the artist’s friendly actions are 
prompted by base and selfish motives. The child flees and hides herself. Her now awakened and 
openly avowed lover hunts high and low for her and finally finds her, of course, when the Joy Bells 
ring and they live happily together forever after. The story is well told; the characters ably drawn, 
and Joyful wins her way into the heart of the reader. While not so powerful a book as The Moun- 
tain Girl it is worthy the same pen and will be read with interest and profit. Joy/ul Heatherly, by 
Payne Erskine, with illustrations by M. Leone Bracker, 449 pages, $1.35 net, Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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HE PROSPERITY of a community 

© can be judged by the sale of 

motor cars in that community. 

Therefore it is with a feeling 

of pride that the West points to Califor- 

nia as the leading state in the number of 
sales for the year 1912. 
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Great Scott! 


The official figures show that 19,160 
motor cars were registered in California 
during the past year, an increase of ten 
thousand over 1911. New York was 
California’s nearest rival with practi- 
cally five thousand registrations. 


As a rule figures do not make interest- 








How He Has Grown. 


Original cartoon by John T. McCutcheon— Tbe Chicago Tribune 
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ing reading but.these are so staggering 
in their magnitude that they become of 
national interest. It is estimated that 
over fifty millions were expended for 
motor cars in the one year by California 
buyers. The amount paid out for tires 
and supplies would prove equally as 
surprising. 

This does not mean that California 
or the West has gone automobile crazy; 
it simply means that the people of the 
great west are wideawake to the progress 
of the age and recognize in the auto- 
mobile a necessity and not a luxury. 


Ten Years of Progress in Motor Car Construction 


Find the town where the demand for 
motor cars is small and you will locate 
a dead town. By the same sign if the 
automobile business is found flourish- 
ing that is a flourishing town. This is 
the rule, not only in California, but the 
country over. Everywhere a community 
can be judged by its motor colony. So 
the general demand for motor propelled 
vehicles can mean only one thing, gen- 
eral prosperity. 

California’s story of record sales ex- 
tends into Washington, Oregon, Arizona 
and other western states. And with 








A Scene Showing the Good Roads of Our Mountainous Section. 
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Cartoons of officers past and present, of the Automobile Dealers Association. 


this growth of the motor sales has come 
the renewed activity in securing better 
roads. 

California in this particular has again 
taken the lead by the voting of $18,000,- 
000 for the state highways. Not only 
were the bonds voted but the work has 
started and it is predicted that within 
two years the state will have two state 
long highways, one following the coast 
route and the other the valley. 

With boulevards connecting S ay Diego, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Califor- 
nia will be even more a motorists’ 
Paradise. Today there are hundrds 
of miles of perfect highway—over three 
hundred miles in Los Angeles county 





alone—but this is to be stretched into 
the thousands. 

The drives of the Pacific Coast are 
the most scenic to be found the world 
over. There is such a variety, motorists 
being able in a day’s run to experience 
the sand of the desert, the beautiful 
valleys with their gardens and orange 
groves and the rugged mountains. 

Washington and Oregon are going 
ahead with the good roads work and 
steps are to be taken to connect with 
California’s state highway. 

Nowhere is the Ocean to Ocean High- 
way talk as strong as on the Pacific 
Coast. The project originally started 
here and it_is beginning to look as if 
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Here are the leading accessory men who keep the motorist supplied with every necessity. 


the government is to grant federal aid 
in completing the highway that is to 
prove the Panama canal for the motor- 
ists. 

The work on the California roads is 
being pushed and already two thirds of 
the survey has been completed. Men 
are in the field and actual construction 


has started. In road work done for the 
season of 1912 California ranked third. 

These roads must be rushed to com- 
pletion as 1915 will see the great west 
invaded by a mighty throng of motorists 
who will tour toward the setting sun 
from every section of the United States. 
They have all heard of California’s 

















Earle Boothe and Bert Dingley—Dingley at the Wheel. 
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Sample of Mexican boulevards 1000 miles south of Los Angeles. This picture was taken on 
the first trip ever made by a motor car from Los Angeles to Mexico City via west coast. Trip made 
by T. J. Beaudet and Chester Lawrence. 


wonderful roads and we must not dis- ness. The trade generally is properous 
appoint them. in the west. The demand has held 
But to return to the automobile busi- steady with no sign of falling off. When 
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A portion of our fine beach boulevards. 


it is figured that there is one motor car 
to every twenty five people in California 
the conservative business man would 
naturally decide that the supply was 
becoming greater than the demand but 
this is taken care of by the general pros- 
perity of the country and the steadily 
increasing population. Of the five thous- 
and people who establish their new homes 
in California each month a majority 
of these come with money to invest, 
there are few poor families among the 
newcomers. The first desire of these 
new citizens, if they happen to have the 
price, is to enjoy life and the one way to 
really enjoy California is in a motor car. 
MOTOR TRUCKS 

But it is not only in the pleasure vehicle 
line that this general prosperity exists, 
the commercial vehicle is making giant 
strides. 

The sale of motor trucks from the 
small delivery wagons to the largest of 
five ton trucks has been phenominal. 
For heavy work in the oil fields the truck 
is extensively used and the rancher is 
rapidly adopting the motor vehicle. 

There was a time when the horse was 


in a majority but conditions are such 
on the coast today that in one city at 
least, Los Angeles, the horse is all but 


shooed off the street. There is not 
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Among the live motor Truck dealers. 


more than one horse drawn vehicle to 
every twenty motors and the horses 
delay traffic frightfully in that rapidly 
moving city. The disappearance of the 
horse means less congestion on the thor- 
oughfares. and swifter traffic for all con- 
cerned. 

The adoption of the motor truck has 
become recognized as a progressive step 
and the large business house not using 
the truck is placing itself liable to a 
charge of standing still in this march 
of progress. 

One of the most important moves to 
the automobile public was the organiza- 
tion in California of the Western Auto- 
mobile Association. The motorists 


These take the lead. 


of the West have been paying thousands 
of dollars annually into the coffers of 
the American Automobile Association, 
a New York organization. This East- 
tern body was very arrogant in its rul- 
ings toward the West and often unreas- 
onable. The result was a demand that 
the West be permitted to rule itself. 
The W. A. A. was willing to affiliate with 
the A. A. A. but we wanted some say 
in the rulings that so vitally concerned 
us. Negotiations with the Eastern 
gentlemen were not very successful and 
the western body has found it necessary 
to go ahead without their Eastern broth- 
ers’ sanction. 

The new W. A. A. is having a tremen- 
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Four good live wires identified with the motor industry. 


dous growth. From every section the 
motoring bodies are rushing for sanctions. 

This new organization also seems to 
have stimulated the sport and there are 
any number of road races and hill climbs 
being planned for the early spring and 
summer. 

The W. A. A. means to extend its or- 
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West. 
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A view_of the well constructed motor roads that lead over the mountains. 


West, should join the Western 
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MOTOR CARS 


By Leslie R. Saunders 


EUROPEAN ROADS and 
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American Motor 
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AKEN AS A WHOLE, Europe is so far 
ahead of America on the question of 
good roads that any kind of comparison 
is entirely out of order unless we confine 
ourselves to certain limited districts 
owing to modern methods of construc- 
tion superior results might be claimed. This 
work is new, however, and its present condi- 
tion is no indication of what it will be after a 
hundred years or so have passed. 

Many of the famous roads of Europe were 
constructed in centuries past and after carrying 
heavy traffic for years with very little upkeep 
are still in good condition, and this without the 
aid of concrete. 


© 


where, 





Their composition is gravel, on top of a foun- 
dation of broken stone, the whole being from 18 
to 20 inches in thickness. It is not claimed 
that these roads are perfect, there being some 
dust which of course becomes slush when wet, 
but the big point is that there is practically no 
place of public interest that is not readily ac- 
cessible at any time of the year. In America 
it seems to be the aim to get perfection on a 
few miles rather than the elimination of the bad 
spots with consistent improvement of the whole. 
Political conditions are largely to blame for 
this and it is not likely that any big improve- 
ment will be made until the United States Gov- 
ernment takes it up, which will probably be 
within a few years as the subject is a live issue 
in nearly every state in the Union. The Auto- 
mobile is the biggest factor in inducing action 
along this line and this is as it should be for the 
bad roads of America are largely responsible 
for the superiority of the American motor car 
over the foreigner. We were compelled to 
find new materials and methods that would 
permit of light weight with great strength in 
order to negotiate our roads without excess 
power. 

Of course there are a few details of construc- 
tion in which the foreign cars excel, such as 
finer body work more careful assembling of 
the chassis, -with thorough road tests before 
leaving factory, and a much greater degree of 
automaticity in carburetion and lubrication, 
which give greater efficiency as to fuel and oil, 
when figured on the “per ton mile” basis, but 
when efficiency is figured on “car mileage” then 
we excel, as, by substituting ive forgings and 
steel stampings where the foreigner uses castings, 
we get light weight without sacrificing strength, 
thus getting high efficiency not only on fuel and 
lubricating oil, but tires as well 

To increase tire mileage, they have adopted 
the wire wheel, the merits of which are still 
open to debate. American factories have 
experimented with these wheels and some are 


exhibiting cars so equipped, and if there is any 
real merit in this feature, it will be available to 
those desiring a little more tire mileage at the 
sacrifice of appearance. A new steel wheel of 
American make is now being shown in the East, 
which is as light as the wire wheel and equal in 
appearance to the wood wheel, and is claimed 
to be stronger than either, with equal resiliency. 
If this comes up to expectations, it will put us 
ahead of them in this respect 

When the question of price is considered, there 
is no comparison, except possibly in cars of the 
highest grade, and they could not be sold here, 
outside of the large cities as their road clearance 
is not sufficient for use on country roads. This 
is a serious handicap to the British manufac- 
turer in selling to Australia, South America 
and other countries where road conditions are 
similar to cur own. Many dealers from these 
parts were at the Olympia Motor Show and their 
cry was for a British made car on American 
lines, and they were free to admit that unless 
such a one was soon produced they would be 
forced to either sell foreign cars or quit the 
business. The Germans are producing a few 
cars adapted for this trade, but if they get this 
business, it will be due to their aggressive selling 
methods, as their limited field will not permit 
manufacturing the large quantities, with the 
consequent low production cost of American 
factories. In the British Isles, the low priced 
American cars are causing great anxiety to the 
British manufacturer. The press is full of 
articles warning the public against the “Ameri- 
can Invasion” and recommending an import 
duty to “keep them out.” They have good 
cause to be alarmed as there were over a dozen 
American cars exhibited at Olympia and all 
planning on large business; one alone expecting 
to sell 20,000 this year. 

Comparing the various Automobile Shows 
which I attended, in my opinion the London 
and Paris Shows surpassed the New York 
Show, both as to the number of cars exhibited 
and the artistic arrangement. From a purely 
commercial standpoint, however, there is no 
doubt but that the volume of business trans- 
acted at New York exceeded by far that of the 
Paris and London shows combined, while we 
have the Chicago Show yet to come, which, 
in the opinion of many, means even more than 
New York. 

While there are probably more factories in 
Europe than in America, their combined output 
would not equal in point of numbers that of one 
of our largest manufacturers. There are miles 
upon miles of fine roads and a large popula- 
tion whose wealth in aggregate is great, but so 
unevenly divided that only a comparative few 
can afford to own a motor car. 
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Masterpieces of Western Poetry 








To JOAQUIN MILLER 


(The Poet of the Sierras ) 
By James Newton Matthews 


O master of melodies, piping a-west, 
O builder of numbers delectably new, 
In truth, I would rather tip hat to you 
Than sit at a banquet, a king’s sole guest; 
To you, O Miller, who sing of the seas, 
Of the sunset lands, and the isles that lie 
In the desolate wastes by the dim Andes 
To you, brave poet, my heart draws nigh. 


What mystical, marvelous measures are yours, 
The newest and truest of songs yet sung 
By a mountaineer in his mother-tongue, 
So daringly free and so full of force! 
Like a sail on a sea that sings and flows, 
My fancy floats on your fluent rhyme 
Till the earth seems but a full-blown rose, 
Plucked from a dream in the rare June time. 


Whether by Shasta’s snows, or whether 
Adrift in Venice, the charm still clings 
To the one sure cadence of him who sings 
On the Oregon bills or the Highland heather; 
There was ever a note we cannot mistake, 
As strong as the chime of the sea, or strong 
As the fierce staccatos the cascades make, 
In every breath of vour wild, sweet song. 


Never the foot of a man shall press 
The dark Sierras in days to come, 
But his pulse will leap, as his proud lips hum 
Some song you sang in the wilderness; 
4s long as the river shall rhyme,—as long 
As Blanco sits with her feet in the sea, 
As long as the soul is aroused with song, 
Your name shall bide and your fame shail be. 


From The Lute of Life, 
HORTON & CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Joaquin Miller at The Hights, Christmas Day, 1896. 


Copyright by George Wharton James 














